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Today’s line of Hyster-Ransomes electric trucks 
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When your lift truck job calls manship and simplicity of design. You can ex- 
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minimum of maintenance and repair. 


More than 400 Hyster dealers in 130 countries 
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The trends in motordom 


October is new auto time. And auto makers—as 
well as myriad other businessmen who are coming to 
depend heavily on the industry—are anxiously study- 
ing the reactions of the consumer as he visits the 
salons and the dealers’ showrooms. 


In Western Europe: Even if the consumer is pleased 
with what he sees, the industry outlook is plagued by 
overcapacity. There is Renault, just now showing 
signs of recovering from a drastic fall in sales and 
profits. The British have had a year of trouble; 
now Standard-Triumph is in dire straits and even the 
giant British Motor Corp. warns its shareholders not 
to expect much profit improvement soon. Some of 
the Germans are beginning to feel the pinch (no one 
is forgetting the demise of Borgward earlier this year), 
though Volkswagen goes rolling merrily along. 

French government planners say that on the basis 
of present planning, Europe’s annual vehicle capacity 
will reach 9.3-million by 1965. This is far ahead of 
even the most optimistic market projections. 

Indeed, officials of the European Economic Com- 
munity have been privately urging auto makers to 
work off some of their competitive aggressiveness by 
getting together to analyze investment plans. This 
might curb expansion enough to keep the area’s 
capacity within manageable limits. 

Thus the long-awaited “shaking-out” of the industry 
is well under way. Some predict that almost half the 
producers in Western Europe will in a few years 
either merge with larger companies or be destroyed 
by competition (which will become even more intense 
when Britain joins with the EEC). 


In the United States: The motor moguls of Detroit, 
always optimistic (no matter how cloudy the outlook), 
this year seem to have good reason for their expansive 
forecasts. High personal income and ample credit, 
rapid sales of the last 1961-model cars, firm used- 
car prices, and other reliable indicators have auto 
men talking about a record in 1962—higher even than 
the boom of 1955. 

There is a new series of autos—an “intermediate” 
size larger than the so-called “compacts” introduced 
in 1959, smaller than the standard models. Also, a 
really small car comparable to Volkswagen may debut 
in 1962. Ford will make it, using parts from its British 
and German factories. 


The American scene suggests more trouble for the 
Europeans—with the possible exception of Volks- 
wagen, which keeps going strong in the U.S.A. Im- 
ported car sales continue to fall, from the 1959 peak 
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World Affairs 


of 614,000 to about 385,000 this year. And industry 
observers believe the imports will do well to match 
that figure in 1962. 

A sidelight from the new McGraw-Hill capital 
spending survey (page 19): After a striking increase in 
their spending on overseas plant and equipment this 
year, the U.S. auto companies plan a decline for 1962. 


Setback for the “Alliance” 


Just as the inter-American community was con- 
gratulating itself on launching its 10-year development 
plan, Brazil passed through its crisis. The result: a 
setback for the Alliance for Progress. 

Even before Brazil, there was skepticism in Latin 
America, in the U.S.A., and in other capital-exporting 
nations as to whether the Alliance commitments could 
be fully carried out. Brazil had been a leader in 
drafting the plan, and its immense influence was 
counted on. While many foreign businessmen dis- 
agreed with President Quadros’ political actions, they 
were convinced that his stern economic measures were 
good medicine (IM—Sept, pl). 

Now there is real concern whether Quadros’ suc- 
cessors can or will stick by these policies. Certainly 
the crisis gave another inflationary spin to the cruzeiro. 
And it will be months before foreign investors (who are 
supposed to play an important role in the Alliance) 
recover their confidence in Brazil’s stability. 


British business for planning 


Britain’s Conservative government is pushing ahead 
with a scheme to introduce “democratic planning” into 
an economy still predominately dependent on private 
enterprise. Surprisingly, the strongest support for 
more national planning comes from business. 

Business support comes partly because of a revul- 
sion against the “stop and go” policies by which the 
British government has tried to deal with recurrent 
financial crises. Over the past few years, credit re- 
strictions have been imposed, lifted, and reimposed 
several times—making industrial planning virtually 
impossible. 

Also, British executives have been taking a close 
look at France, where business was induced to go 
along with state planning by large tax incentives and 
cheap: credits. One critical difference is that France 
did not have Britain’s responsibility for maintaining 
an international reserve currency. Still, British man- 
agers have been much impressed by French growth. 





Letter from Madrid 


“Il n’y a plus de Pyrenees... 


Continental businessmen looking -for more lucrative investment 
opportunities are following the sun down to Spain in increasing 
numbers. The profit possibilities have grown greatly in the past two 
years. And Americans are joining in too. Says the U.S.A.’s Business 
Week: Spain has changed “from an investment wallflower into a 
Cinderella.” 

Behind all this fuss over Spain is the hopeful new look of its 
economy—dquite a change from the frown of bankruptcy it wore just 
two years ago. 

Now, businessmen who are scouting for investment opportunities in 
Spain report healthy signs of rising production in the industrial north; 
and they note a confident air about the iron and steel industry. (One 
reflection of this: a $13-million U.S. Export-Import Bank loan to the 
state-controlled steel firm, Ensidesa.) 


The welcome sign is out for foreign capital as Spain has reversed 
its previous hostile attitude toward foreign investment. New rules 
permit some repatriation of profits, and the government has strongly 
hinted that by the end of the year it would further liberalize the rules. 


Little by little, Spain’s economic isolation from the rest of Europe 
is breaking down. Now Britain’s bid to join the continental Six has 
provided a new sense of urgency in Madrid, and the government is dis- 
cussing ways to become associated with the European trading 
community. 

As INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT went to press, a statement of 
intentions was expected at any moment. 


Spain’s turning point came in 1959: Something had to be 
done to rejuvenate a faltering economy. To accomplish this, Spain 
became a full member of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation and the International Monetary Fund, and on their 
recommendation, drew up a reform plan. Credit was tightened; a 
ceiling was placed on government spending, and prices of most items 
were decontrolled. Also, 50% (then 60% and now 70%) of imports 
were freed from quota restrictions. A foreign exchange market was 
created, superseding the old system under which all exchange trans- 
actions had to take place through the foreign exchange institute. 


The result is that Spain has shown steady improvement, and now 
the government is consolidating the stability which the reforms 
achieved. Some experts see the recent convertibility of the Spanish 
peseta for most non-residents as a formal acknowledgement of the 
success of the stabilization program. 


New opportunities are opening up the financial passes across the 
Pyrenees into Spain, bringing financiers and industry as well. 

Of the $41.6-million actually invested in the past fifteen months, 
54.6% came from the U.S.A., 12.8% from France, 8.3% from Switzer- 
land and the rest from other western countries. 


British firms with new manufacturing arrangements in Spain include 
British Motors for commercial vehicles, Rolls-Royce for diesel engines, 
Jaguar and AEC for buses and trucks, Monsanto for plasticizers and 
stabilizers, Pye Ltd. for television sets. 

Many American companies are in Spain and more are carefully 
investigating the opportunities there. 

- Last month, the Union Bank of Switzerland formed an investment 
fund called ESPAC, especially to invest in Spanish securities. And 
the Rothschild and Montague interests in London are considering 
setting up their own fund to invest in Spain. Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith opened Spain’s first U.S. brokerage house. 
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Leasing in Britain 


Industrial leasing—now well es- 
tablished in the U.S.A.—keeps 
growing worldwide. The latest ma- 
jor venture is in Britain, where three 
British financial groups have joined 
with Lease Plan International Corp. 
of New York to form a new com- 
pany. Called Equipment Leasing 
Co., Ltd., it will specialize in leasing 
of capital equipraent and vehicles to 
industry. 

Hambros Bank, Phoenix Assur- 
ance Co., and Cable & Wireless 
(Holding) Ltd. will own at least 
50% of the new concern; the U.S. 
partner will own 25% or less and 
the rest of the shares will be sold 
on the market. The new company 
will have authorized capital of 
£500,000. 


Credit in the Americas 


The Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau has completed its latest 
semi-annual survey of the com- 
mercial credit and collection experi- 
ence of 326 U.S. manufacturers and 
exporters selling to Latin America. 

In terms of credit conditions, 
eight countries improved their rat- 
ing, three remained unchanged, and 
13 lost points. The most outstand- 
ing improvement was registered by 
Paraguay, up 30 points on the busi- 
nessmen’s rating scale. The Domin- 
ican Republic dropped 46, falling 
from “fairly good” to “fair”, and 
Ecuador and El Salvador dropped. 
Those three nations, plus Brazil and 
Venezuela, are the only inhabitants 
of the “fair” classification. In the 
“very poor” cellar is Cuba. All the 
rest of the American republics and 
European associated states in the 
Western Hemipshere rate “very 
good” or “fairly good”. 

In terms of the U.S. business- 
men’s collection experience, 14 
markets are listed as making 
“prompt” payments, four as “fairly 
prompt,” but of the 24 nations and 
territories only nine markets im- 
proved their ratings while 15 lost 
points. The same nations showing 
“fair” and “very poor” credit con- 
ditions turned up in the “slow” and 
“very slow” collection categories. 
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American Letter 


A faster pace in trade policy .. . 


How to shape U.S. foreign trade policy to keep in 
step with developments abroad? You will be hearing 
more about this question in months to come. 

Officials at the White House and the State Dept. 
are thinking of bold changes (probably “too bold” 
for Congress and most industrialists, warns Business 
Week). They want to completely change the Trade 
Agreements Act when it comes up for renewal next 
year. They would have the U.S.A. negotiate auto- 
matic, across-the-board tariff cuts such as the EEC 
makes; now the U.S.A. only grants reciprocal cuts, 
product by product. 

The ultimate goal is not much talked about outside 
the circle of experts. But it is nothing less than some 
day fitting the U.S. and Western Europe into a vir- 
tually free-trade system. Japan, Canada, and the 
developing nations would all be linked to the system 
(IM—Aug,p16). 

Britain’s decision to join the EEC helped speed this 
kind of thinking. The American officials now believe 
that the British-EEC negotiations will move faster 
than expected earlier. 

So the U.S.A. has to be in a position to start knock- 
ing down the common barriers against U.S. goods that 
will be set up around Europe. And Washington will 
need some “leverage” to insure that Latin America is 
treated fairly in this market in competition with many 
African nations. Otherwise the obstacles to the suc- 
cess of the Latin American Alliance for Progress aid 
program will be even larger than they are now. 


. « » a new look in aid policy 


The new foreign aid bill puts a portion of U.S. 
assistance on a long-term basis for the first time. Until 
now, aid administrators have been assured funds only 
a year in advance. Further, it was doled out on a 
“project-by-project” basis. 

Now the U.S. can offer a “country package”: for 
example, $50-million over five years to a nation for 
roads, surplus foods, credits to assist housing (page 
21), and the like. 

Total assistance could involve over $20,000-million 
over the five years. For in addition to regular foreign 
aid at $3,000-million or more annually, the President 
now has authority to commit to specific countries a 
total of $7,200-million over five years. 

But that commitment has to be hedged—and here is 
where President Kennedy failed to get what he wanted. 
The Congress, jealous of its control over spending, 
insisted that the President come back each year for 
the actual funds to cover the commitment. Thus the 
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legislators could refuse to grant the money if (in the 
language of the legislation) “there is evidence of 
obvious bad management or the [recipient] country 
has failed to meet its responsibilities.” 

There are grounds for hope that this will not 
cripple the program. For the Congress has imposed 
a strong moral commitment on itself to follow through 
with the money—a commitment, says the New York 
Times, “in terms even stronger than those of the 
Marshall Plan . . .” 13 years ago. 


Wall Street favorites 


Which U.S. industries have the best growth pros- 
pects over the next five years? To 671 security analysts 
polled by the Opinion Research Corp., the top ranking 
favorites are electrical equipment and electronics, 
office equipment, and pharmaceuticals. Looking over 
the same period, the analysts cast jaundiced eyes on 
railroads, automobiles, steel, nonferrous metals. (Note 
that these industries are closely tied to the ups and 
downs of the economy. As short-term investments, 
cyclical shares are currently viewed with favor.) 

Two industries made striking improvements in their 
popularity with security analysts as compared to a 
similar poll made three years ago. Telephone and 
telegraph companies are viewed favorably by 48% 
now, as compared to 15% three years ago. Electric 
utilities won a 47% vote of confidence, up from 21%. 

The analysts also think a bit better of the prospects 
for food companies and banks. Industries that have 
lost some favor include chemicals, paper, petroleum. 


Signs of a boom 


Industries that rate high with security analysts (see 
above) naturally rate high with investors. Or in the 
words of one investment banker, “Good stocks are 
frightfully high priced.” 

Still, there is little gloom in Wall Street. Going 
into the fall business season, economic indicators 
pointed to a boom of some proportions; some econo- 
mists were even predicting a “super-boom.” 

Business has been increasing its spending to build 
up depleted inventories and to improve plant and 
equipment. Consumers have the income and credit 
needed to assure continuing vigorous expansion. 

The proportions of the new boom will take on 
better perspective toward the end of this month. For 
one thing, you will have a reading on how auto sales 
are going (page 1). 


turn the page 
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American Spending for the Leisure Life 


AFTER SATISFYING its needs for the 
essentials of life—food, clothing, 
shelter, medical care, etc.—the Ameri- 
can spending public last year was left 
with an average of $682 for every 
person in the U.S.A. This added up 
to a grand total of $123,000-million 
which consumers could save or spend 
any way they wanted to. More and 
more, consumers are choosing to 
spend money on leisure activities. 

To find out where the money goes, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank recently 
analyzed this huge, changing market. 
As the charts above show, more money 
is going for books and travel, sports, 
gardening, and cultural activities. And 
home swimming pools obviously are 
no longer a rich man’s luxury. 

The largest segment of the leisure 
market is travel. Travel abroad, 
which has tripled over the past decade, 
seems to be tapering off a bit this year. 
Yet trips to far-away places will ac- 
count for some $2,500-million of 
leisure spending this year. 

Americans are spending more of 
their money seeing the U.S.A. This 
year, about 3 cents of every consumer 
dollar will be spent on domestic travel. 


Over $3,000-million will go for trans- 
portation, another $9,000-million will 
go for lodging, vacation homes, food 
and incidental expenses. 

One of the fastest growing areas of 
leisure spending involves cultural 
activities. Spending for books has in- 
creased faster than any other type. 
Since 1955, book sales have increased 
by two-thirds, and book buying in- 
cludes many more children’s books, 
reference books, serious nonfiction. 

While the cinema still lags below 
its postwar peak, ticket sales for the 
theater and opera have risen 50% over 
the past five years. Theater receipts 
last year surpassed admissions to spec- 
tator sperts by one-third. 

There are now 32-million amateur 
musicians in the U.S., and the nation 
supports well over half the professional 
symphony orchestras in the world. 
Comments The Chase Bank: “Visitors 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City on a single Sunday 
would twice fill the Madison Square 
Garden sports arena.” 

As opposed to spectator sports, 
whose receipts have increased only 
moderately, interest in sports participa- 


tion has risen to an all-time record. 
There are eight-million boats in use; 
18-million people have hunting li- 
censes, 26-million have fishing licenses. 
Bowling is the fastest growing sport, 
with 22-million participants. There 
are six-million tennis players, over 
five-million golfers, even five-million 
archery enthusiasts. 

Chase Manhattan’s economists 
found an explanation for the spending 
pattern. Sedentary jobs have risen 
sharply with the increases in office 
and professional workers; employment 
has decreased on farms. Thus, there 
is a greater need for physical exercise. 
The move to the suburbs also encour- 
ages interest in sports. 

As for the growing interest in cul- 
ture, a rising level of education ap- 
pears to be the prime influence. Im- 
proved methods of communication— 
even television—have also broadened 
intellectual horizons. 

On top of these influences, Ameri- 
cans have much more leisure time. 
The Chase people say the U.S. will 
have enjoyed a total of 82-million 
vacation weeks and 467-million holi- 
days by the time this year is ended. 
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Photography is another branch in the Family Tree of Chemistry. 

Agfa AG, a Bayer subsidiary, unfurled the Flag of Agfa Photography 

at the turn of our century. For many decades now, 

the Agfa rhombus is firmly established all over the world 

as a distinctive quality emblem for photographic papers, films, 

magnetic recording tapes, and cameras such as the famed Agfa Optima”. 
Whether you require photography in your capacity as an apt artist, 

or as an artful scientist, or as an adept engineer, 

or whether your snapshot is a newsflash or just a private pastime — 
remember: Agfa Goes For All — All Go For Agfa! 


Bayer develops and produces: Dyestuffs - Chemicals . Pharmaceuticals 
Man-made Fibres - Crop Protection Products - <4 Photographic Products 
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program 


mechanical division 
production program 


Rolling mills and equipment 
for iron and steel industry 


Blooming and slabbing mills 
Plate mills 

Conventional hot strip mills 
Planetary hot strip mills 
Billet mills 

Wide flange beam mills 
Merchant and wire mills 
Conventional cold strip mills 
Sendzimir cold strip mills 
Coil conveyors 

Pickling lines 

Shearing lines 

Hot ingot peeling machines 
Continuous casting machines 
Large foundry electric furnaces 
Forging presses 

Forging manipulators 
Furnace chargers 

Extrusion presses 

Stretching machines 

Foil mills 

Complete steel plants 


Pipe and tube plants 


Continuous mills, tube mills and benches for 

seamless steel tubes in all commercial sizes 

Welded steel tube plants; strip, coil and plate plants DALMINE $.p.A. (Cost 

Stretch reducing mills eae ae 

Auxiliary tube mill equipment ge Hage. opt neg Me aay 
Va mae as Dred 

Machine tools 

Large, high power milling 

and boring machines 

Rotary tables 

Presses for hot 

and cold drawing 





20 to 47 HP 


there’s a 
GM DIESEL 
for every 
repower 
need! 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, 1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y., U. S.A. 


Take the step now to reduce operating 
costs and downtime that may be bleed- 
ing you of hard-earned profits because 
of your efforts to maintain gasoline 
trucks and vehicles in peak operative 
condition. 

Repowering with GM Diesels is the 
sensible solution. They cut fuel cost! 
They increase payloads! They reduce 
maintenance and overhaul costs to an 
absolute minimum! 

And GM Diesel repowering is 
practical and profitable! 

Practical because their high horse- 
power-to-weight ratio and compact 
2-cycle design permit replacement of 
gasoline engines of equal rating in a 
wide range: from fork lifts to local 


224 to 504 HP 


hauling vehicles—from medium duty 
on-highway to heavy-duty off-highway 
trucks. 

Profitable because they provide fuel 
and operating economies far superior 
to the gasoline engines replaced. 


Look into the vital improvements 
GM Diesels can bring to your opera- 
tions. See why truckers today are real- 
izing significant savings and profits 
they never before thought possible. 


Whatever your power need, there’s 
a GM Diesel tailored in size, in weight, 
in torque requirements to fill it. For 
complete information call your local 
GM Diesel Distributor. Or write to 
your nearest GM overseas plant. 


GM 


GENERAL MOTORS 





FOR ADDITIONAL 
DETAILS, CONTACT 
THE GMOO 





ARGENTINA, Buenos Aires AUSTRALIA, Melbourne BELGIUM, Antwerp BRAZIL, Sd0 Paovio DENMARK, Copenhagen N. 
MEXICO, Mexico, D. F. 
PERU, Lima PORTUGAL, Lisbon SOUTH AFRICA, Port Elizabeth 
VENEZUELA, Coracas 


ENGLAND, London, S. W. 1 


SWEDEN, Stockholm 20 


FRANCE, Paris 
NEW ZEALAND, Wellington PAKISTAN, Korachi 
SWITZERLAND, Bienne 


GERMANY, Russelsheim / Main 


URUGUAY, Montevideo 


REPRESENTATIVE 


DIESEL WEAREST YOU. 


POWER 


GENERAL Motors 
Loco OTives 
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MEET THE NEWEST MEMBER OF A FAMOUS STEEL FAMILY... 


Oupy 


Since its introduction in 1953, 
USS “T-1” Steel has become one 
of the world’s best-known steels. 
[ts extraordinary strength, 
toughness, weldability and resist- 
ance to impact abrasion have in- 
creased service life of equipment 
as much as ten times. No other 
steel has equaled ““T-1” Steel’s record of success. 
The new USS “T-1” Type A Steel is the first addition 
to this family of constructional alloy steels. It is a 
quenched and tempered constructional alloy steel 
produced in thicknesses through 1” (25.4 mm.) maxi- 
mum with the same tremendous strength, weldability 
and resistance to impact abrasion as “T-1” Steel. 
However, through the development of a new analysis, 


staal duce new and better products at 


-1” Type A Steel is a more eco- 
nomical steel for many applications 
USS ‘‘T-1’’ Type A Steel was 
developed through U. S. Steel’s 
continuous research efforts to pro- 


the lowest possible cost. It is avail- 

able in bars and semifinished form 

and in plates from “i” (4.76 mm.) through 1” (25.4 
mm.) thick inclusive, and in the full range of plate 
widths and lengths now available in USS “T-1” Steel 
If extra hardness is needed, USS “T-1” Type A Steel 
can befurnished toa minimum Brinell hardnessof 321. 
For your copy of the Mechanical Properties 
folder, write to United States Steel Export 
Company, 100 Church Street, New York 8, U.S.A, 


USS 











SUGGESTED APPLICATIONS: Earthmo 


mining equipment, building construct 
truck frame and =boche missile transporter 
and)» = launcher oil-field rigs and 
transporter wherever great strengtl 
itv, toughne and resistance to impact 
are needed to build equipment stronger 


and more durable 


USS “T-1” Type A Steel Mechanical — and Chemistry 


1. Produced in gages up to 1” (25.4 mm inclusive 
Sold to the following duiibdins + 


B 5/ .005 
ri 01/ .03 


Quenched and tempered to meet the following mechanical properties 


050 Max 


| 
040 Max 
| 
' 
20/ .35 





: | Over 198.05 to 
\4.76 to 19.05 mm. incl.) 284 eam, Wet. 
Min. Yield Strength 
Tensile Strength 
Elongation in 2” (50.8 mm 
Reduction of Area 


70 kg/mm2 
80/95 kg/mm2 
18% min. 
40% min. 


70 kg/mm2 
80/95 kg/mm2 
16% min. 
50% min. 
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ee impact values 
5 foot-pounds (14kg-m/cm2) at minus 50°F. (45.5°C.) based on longi 

tudinal and/or transversal keyhole test 

This steel can also be produced to a min. BHN of 321, and when so pro 

duced, all other mechanical properties are waived 
Atmospheric corrosion resistance—at least two times that of structural 
carbon steel 

When ordered to FBQ (Fire Box Quality) max. P is .035 
040 

Applies only to FBQ 


+U. S. Patent No. 2858206 


») and max. S is 


United States Steel Export Company 


100 Church St., New York 8, N. Y., U.S.A. 





Men who guide the destinies of the 
world wear Rolex watches 


17 KNOW their names as you 
know your own. You know thei 

faces from a thousand newspaper 
photographs, their life stories froma 
hundred magazine articles. You have 
seen them and heard their voices 
on newsreels and on your televisior 
screen. Their actions and decisior 
influence the pattern of our lives 

We cannot mention their names, 
or show pictures of them. It would 
not be fitting to do so, for they in- 
clude royalty, the heads of states, 
great service commanders 
invite you to look carefully 
next pictures that you see of them, 
at their wrists as well as their faces 
and clothes. You will notice that in 
almost every case they wear a wrist- 
watch. That watch will most likely 
have been made by Rolex of Geneva. 

We are proud of the service given 
by Role xX wat hes to so many emin- 
ent men. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out that the performance of 
these watches 1s, the | | 


rree, accurate and depend 





The Rolex Oyster Perpetual Da 


the most remarkable 


tejust, 


er n 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetual 
—culmination of three Rolex 
triumphs. In 1910 Rolex gained 
their first Official Timine Certi- 
ficate for a wrist-chronometer. In 
1926 Rolex invented the Oyster 
watch-case, the first truly water- 
proof case in the world and still 
the finest. In 1931 Rolex in- “ 7 
iat A landmark 
hanism. A née refinement of . . - 
Pospetnal seter pawere th in the history of 
4 ROLEX vster Perpetual silently and : % 


omatically. 


ry" A ROLEX 
Baht lime measurement RED SEAI 
« CHRONOMETER 


CHRONOMETER 
THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (Founder, H. Wilsdorf), Gent 
CORPORATION, §50 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK; THE ROLEX W 


REEN § MAYFAIR oO ON, W.I 
IMITED, VICTORY BUILDING, TORONTO 
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4. new reasons why 
Cyanamid research helps you 


WHETHER YOU make or merely use paper, paint, electrical equipment, plastics—or virtually any- 


thing else—Cyanamid’s intensive, progressive research constantly produces for you. Here are just 
four new developments that we think you should know about: 


Better Paper—Lower Cost. accurac* 24 
retention aid is a new and highly effective aid to 
paper-makers. It efficiently retains fillers and costly 
pigments such as Titanium Dioxide, as well as 
colored pigments. It permits matching of color 
specifications, with less pigment. Retention of fines 
gives improved sheet formation, less fines in white 
water, less load on save-alls, less 
two-sidedness in colored paper 
— and faster machine drainage! 
Better paper at lower cost with 
ACCURAC 24 is good news to 


producers and users alike. 


Light without Bulbs — 
and More. cYANOCEL* 


chemically modified cellulose is 


being hailed by the electrical 
industry. Its properties of high 
dielectric constant and low- 


dissipation factor can improve 





many existing electronic prod- 
ucts. Electroluminescence, for instance! A sheet of 
pure light in any shape and many colors for walls, 
ceilings and decorations is a distinct promise. Its 
first commercial application is in a new electro- 
luminescent lamp, in which CYANOCEL is cast as 
a thin, phosphor-containing film between conducting 
surfaces, one of which is transparent. Because of 
ihe high dielectric properties of films, it promises a 
significant step forward in the miniaturization of 


capacitors and other electric components. 


Industrial Finishes— without Fear of 
Fire. MELAQUA* 600 resin is bringing a sigh of 
relief to industrial finishers and other users who 
must have the durable hardness and high gloss of 
solvent-based enamels. For it enables the paint in- 
dustry to offer these advantages in a water-dispersed 
enamel that’s totally fire-safe. MELAQUA 600 pro- 

duces smoother films and bright- 

er colors, as well...and produces 

a finish with high resistance to 


weather, salt spray and heat. 


Anti-Static Agent—for 
Cleaner Products. 
CATANAC* SN anti-static agent 
is a new and potent anti-dust 
weapon for producers or proces- 
sors of plastics, fabrics, wax— 
and virtually any non-metallic, 
dielectric substance. In such ma- 
terials, friction of handling or 
dry, moving air produces static 
electricity. Static attracts dust from the air. But 
CATANAC SN (in the composition itself or on the 
surface) reduces this nuisance. Products stay bright- 
er, cleaner on shelf or display ...and, of course, 
sell better. It is particularly useful in reducing 
the accumulation of lint and dust in textile man- 
ufacture, and on products that are waxed and 
polished by buffing. In fact, the widespread utility of 
CATANAC SN is probably applicable to a host of 
other industries—including, quite possibly, your own. 


Interested? Technical data on these new Cyanamid products is available on request. For information on any of the 


General Chemicals products of Cyanamid International, contact your nearest Cyanamid distributor or write to: 


*Trademark 


CYANAMID INTERNATIONAL 
General Chemicals Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 


A Division of American Cyanamid Company 
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IBM in the 
land of the Ineas 


onely ley 
tum- 
the 


in empire 
conquerors 
tion gangs 


roaring 


Andes 
irned out of 
mountain 
torrent will leap 
4.000 teet dow irive four gre 
nerat : ] cavern carved deep 
within the living rock. This one 
station will produce more electricity 
than Lim: 


power plan 


ites 

power 

will be 

1a Light IO! 

cial analyse Ss 
When the first I lropeans came to 
Peru the 
solv roblems | 
moving : I maize on a marked 
board, recording the results by knots 

in a string ind 
inswers faster than the newcomer 
could with pen and paper. With thi 
tradition, no wonder the heirs of tl 
Incas use the most advanced math- 


ematical aid—an IBM computer 


IBM 


“ 





from Monsanto 
speaks both dry and 
liquid detergents 


The man from Monsanto can relate dozens of products to your deter- 
gent manufacturing operations. He represents the world’s largest 
producer of elemental phosphorus, which makes Monsanto truly a 
basic supplier of detergent-phosphates. He can help you compete for 
the big new liquid detergent market through highly soluble TKPP 
(tetrapotassium pyrophosphate) that builds stable formulations with 
peak cleaning power. He knows his sodium phosphates, his Sterox* and 
Santomerse* surface active agents, his ACL* concentrated dry chlorine 
carriers for scouring powders and laundry bleaches. Draw on the wide 
experience and knowledge of your local Monsanto representative, or 
write for technical and formulating data, to Monsanto Chemical 
Company, Overseas Division, St. Louis 66, Missouri, U.S.A. 


Monsanto MONSANTO DETERGENT CHEMICALS: Deter; 


rgent-phos- 


phates; ACL organic chlorine carriers; Sterox and Santo- 
\, { merse surface active agents; Alkyl Benzenes; TCC and 


Actamer Bacteriostats, ° 





READERS’ REPORT 





Set the Record Straight 


. In the Persona! Business col- 

1 of the very interesting May issue 

of INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT you 
show costs of business travel. Those 


or Mexico ( ity—in some instances 


are out of line. 

For a lst class hotel bed and break- 
fast you show $12.00. This is defi- 
nitely maximum, as the normal price 
for bed and breakfast would not ex- 
ceed $8.00. For dinner, $12.00 would 
be deluxe with wine. A normal dinner 

t more than $5.00 to $6.00 
» “Night on the Town” can, 
anything you want t 
most significant fact 
ring to your atten 
taxi fares, the cost being Pesos 
15-minute ride, equivalent 
l U.S currency. 
g out this point as it is one 
t expensive things that we 
have and we do trust that you will 
appreciate same when you Visit us. 


H. H. Fleishman 


Take a Bow 


. May I congratulate you for 

‘lent articles your magazine 

ind your last “Letter 

from Stockholm” (August, page 2) 
just another typical example of 
and ability when observing 


es. May I extend my 


Erastus Oiling 


INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT'S 
al jet story (July, p 16) is a 
ob of condensing a vast, 
ito very readable 
ting text You deserve 

tulations. 
Warren E. Kraemer 


es Sustem Ih Ce. 


. You will be interested to know 
at several officers of the Institute of 
urplus Dealers have commented on 

the excellence of the article in the 
September issue of INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT under the title: “Sur- 


Counter for the World 
ou to know that your 
and well-written article 


surplus business is very 


David Resnick 
D alers 


turn the page 
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en oe a oe ee 


By the year 2000, the world population will probably have grown from 2.8 billion to 
more than 6 billion*). The expansion of the production of goods will require machinery 
and industrial equipment in quantities hitherto unknown. 

From connecting rods to continuous rolling mills, from turn-tables to the largest sets of 
machinery, steel is the decisive material in the ever advancing process of mechanization 
and automation. 

On the road to the year 2000, the field of machinery, too, will have an immensely 
growing requirement of steel. 

In 1960, about 350 million tons of steel were produced throughout the world. Experts 
estimate that world requirements of steel will rise to between 1.5 and 2 billion tons. 
This huge demand for steel calls for world-wide cooperation. 

During the last decade PHOENIX-RHEINROHR increased its annual production of 
crude steel from 1.5 to 3.2 million tons. Intensive long-range research and planning 
characterize our work for the world-wide markets of the future. Our most importont 
products: pig iron — semi-finished products — sections — steel tubes and tubular goods — 
plates and plate products — clad plates — SICROMAL- and RHEINROHR-special steels. 
One of our subsidiaries, PHOENIX-RHEINROHR-INTERNATIONAL, Déisseldorf, 
Thyssenhaus, delivers pipelines, refineries, fertilizer plants and water supply systems. 


All steel users trust this brand: 


PHOENIX-RHEINROHR AG VEREINIGTE HUTTEN-~ UND ROHRENWERKE DUSSELDORF GERMANY 


ng to population statistics compiled by the United Nations in 1958 





We Apologize 


Sir... I am perplexed by a state 
ment in your publication “200 New 
Ways to Improve Your Business.” It 
was: “In Italy, almost anyone can 
join the association of management 
consultants.” 

The ASSCO—of which this firm is 
proud to be a member—has a rigid 
admissions procedure and code of pro- 
fessional ethics which compares not 
unfavorably with that of ACME in th: 
USA. Candidates for membership 
must present notarized evidence of 
work at a professional level, have at 
least two years experience as a firm 
with a number of leading industrial 
clients, and a staff consisting of at 
least five professional consultants. 

ASSCO was officially constituted 
last year after over a year of discus 
sions among leading Italian firms. It is 
not a club, and any competent, rep- 
utable firm in Italy that can demon 
strate sufficient past experience and 
present staff capability would cer- 
tainly be considered as a _ potential 

member. However, it is just not true 

Available in red, white, green, that “anyone can join.” aang 

gray, aluminum, black, yellow, Stanley H. Hillyer 
blue and many other colors! Hillyer Associates 


Ts : Milan, Italy 
Millions of gallons are in use. 


° We regret the misunderstanding 
i e UW we caused by the publication “200 New 
® Ways to Improve Your Business.” 
But note that this booklet is a col 
Save costly metal, time, and money! lection. 01 articles from former = 
Apply Rust-Oleum 769 Primer directly stay = ms ; = yroigene <a ve - oot NT. 
over sound rusted surfaces after scrap- 4 fo. a pth gn ee oe ws 4 ~ 
ing and wirebrushing to remove rust important past patilalinn thew witiiieilie 
scale and loose rust. Rust-Oleum’s mises. , 
specially-processed fish oil vehicle The article in question abou 
penetrates through the rust to bare management consulting appeared 
metal (proved by scientific test). an early 1959 issue of INTERNATIONAI 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings in a wide MANAGEMENT, before ASSCO’s forma 
variety of colors enable you to beautify tion. It was our understanding at that 
as you protect tanks, pipes, structural time that profé ssional certification had 
steel, metal fences, steel sash, machin- not yet been established in Italy. 
ery, bridges, etc. Proved through ion 
American industry for over thirty-five 
years, Rust-Oleum is available for ‘ —" 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION prompt delivery from distributor stocks Provinces or Colonies? 
2686 Oakton St. in principal cities throughout the Sir . It was painful to see Angola 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. world. For complete information, in- and Mozambique being described as 
on f — By benny 4, — »~ cluding name of nearest Rust-Oleum Overseas Provinces of Portugal, in the 
clusive Rust-Oleum formulations by: Distributor and literature in English, June issue of INTERNATIONAL MAN 
RUST-OLEUM (NEDERLAND, N.V. French, Dutch, German, Spanish, AGEMENT. The whole world knows 
Paul Krugerkade 10, P.O. Box 602 Italian, Swedish or Norwegian—attach that Angola and Mozambique are 
Haarlem, The Netherlands 


¥j 


coupon to your letterhead and mail nothing but colonies = Portugal her 
today! entire history of Portuguese colonial 
ism is so well known that it is difficult 
g™== CLIP TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAYimag | to cloak it under any respectable term. 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION Petre P. Rajagopa 
2686 Oakton St., Evanston, Iil., U.S.A. ae tage aenery 
] Send complete literature at no cost or eee eee 
obligation in following language 


¢ Portugal calls them provinces, and 
we will go along with the nomencla- 
ture, EDITOR 


C] Send name and address of nearest 
Rust-Oleum Distributor. 


Paaeesecesess* 
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MUELLER BRASS CO. 


one dependable source for quality 
products for air conditioning, 
refriceration, plumbing and heating 


refrigeration and 
air conditioning 
products 


The Mueller Brass Co. offers 
high quality components for 
virtually every refrigeration 
and air conditioning need, 
including: Orymaster Fiiter- 
Driers, Linemaster Dia- 
phragm Vaives, Globemaster 
Packed Valves, Solder-Type 
or Flare Fittings, Vuemaster 
Liquid-Moisture’ Indicators, 
and Streamline bright, clean 
Dehydrated Tubing... also 
precision Return Bends as 
well as Heat Exchangers, 
Manifolds and Service 
Accessories. 


a 
? 


plumbing and heating products 


Streamline copper tube, solder-type fittings, valves 
and accessories are the industry's highest quality 
products In design, material and workmanship. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

For sugar and paper milis, breweries, 
distillers and other industrial appli- 
cations, Mueller Brass Co. copper 
tubing is supplied to customer's 
specfications. Mixed groups of items 
can be packed for delivery to different 
job sites for any customer, eliminating 
rehandling costs. 
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Space Age 
7: 

revolution 
+ 4 

in time 

On your wrist you can now wear 
an electronic timepiece whose 
precision approaches that of the 
world’s time-standard observa- 
tories. Using electronic ideas de- 
veloped for satellite instruments, 
it’s powered by a Mallory Mer- 
cury Battery ...smaller than 
a dime, yet capable of lasting a 


year or more. 


MALLORY imagination at work in electronics and metallurgy 


Machining with a spark 

New method for precision-cutting 
the hardest metals, by electric 
spark disintegration, uses Mallory 
Sparkonite® alloys. 


18 


Electronic squeeze 


Unique Mallory concept in minia- 
turization, Unitized Component As- 
sembly, could shrink a room-size 
computer to briefcase proportions. 


Mallory products and engineering 
skills serve the aircraft, automotive, 
electrical equipment, appliance, 
military, industrial and entertain- 
ment electronics industries. 
P. R. Mallory International! Inc., 
P. QO. Box 576, Indianapolis 6, 
Indiana. 


MALLOR 
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American Industry’s Capital Spending Overseas: 1960-1962 


{in millions of dollars) 


LATIN AMERICA EEC EUROPE 
Planned Actual Planned 
INDUSTRY 1962 1960 1961 1962 
Primary Metals $81 $23 $18 


Machinery 23 67 66 
Electrical Machinery 31 30 27 


Transport Equipment, 

including Autos 144 250 
Other Metalworking 16 16 
Chemicals 47 66 
Paper 0 0 
Rubber 8 29 
Stone, Clay & Glass 3 9 
Food & Beverages 14 5 
Misc. Manufacturing, 

including Textiles 6 30 


ALL MANUFACTURING 384 350 269 358 516 


Petroleum Industry 360 370 475 151 187 


UK, OTHER EUROPE REST OF THE WORLD WORLD TOTAL 
Actual Planned Actual Planned Actual Planned Planned % Change 
INDUSTRY 1960 1961 1962 1960 1961 1962 1960 1961 1962 1961-62 
Primary Metals $4 $4 $6 $4 $101 $103 $108 
Machinery 48 16 26 25 132 173 178 
Electrical Machinery 0 0 104 134 118 
Transport Equipment, 


including Autos 49 336 544 522 
Other Metalworking 4 42 40 44 
Chemicals 58 237 275 289 
Paper 1 78 72 69 
Rubber 16 68 73 80 
Stone, Clay & Glass 37 44 48 
Food & Beverages 26 97 108 100 
Misc. Manufacturing, 

including Textiles 10 105 100 95 


ALL MANUFACTURING 250 1,337 1,666 1,651 


Petroleum Industry 194 1,467 1,760 1,637 


U.S. Business Abroad Keeps Growing 


THE PARADE of American industri- both suggest that investment in place a higher priority on domes- 
alists overseas continues, and more 1962 will be maintained at this tic capital plant next year. Pre- 
marchers have joined the column year’s high level. liminary soundings hint that after 
all carrying with them expectations ¢ Decline?—But it is significant two years of lag, 1962 may be a 
of rising sales. that for the first time, the big spending year at home. 

This is the story behind the sta- McGraw-Hill survey shows a de- Yet Western Europe keeps at- 
tistics above, taken from the new cline in anticipated spending for tracting a growing share of U.S. 
McGraw-Hill study of U.S. busi- the year to come. The decline is capital spending. It is up 44% 
nessmen’s plans for capital spend- minimal—1% in the manufactur- this year in the Common Market 
ing overseas. Both McGraw-Hill ing sector, 7% in petroleum. Six, and another increase is pro- 
and the U.S. government report The oil surplus may explain the jected for 1962. A similar rise is 
that spending abroad this year is latter’s decline. In manufactur- recorded for Britain and the rest 
up a resounding 20% to 22%. And ing, American industry may well of Europe this year, though there 
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is a suggestion of a slowing-down 
in 1962. It may be that business- 
men watching to see how 
Britain’s bid to join the EEC fares. 

Latin America, showing an 


are 


im- 
portant increase, is a surprise to 
some—considering the instability 
there and the cessation of all in- 
vestment in Cuba. This may be 
partly the result of expanding 
markets (and the stimulus of the 
“Alliance for partly 
because many companies fear exclu- 
sion from markets unless they be- 
gin local manufacture. 
The survey contains other reve- 
lations about Yankee businessmen: 
Expansion versus moderniza- 
tion: The ratio of manufacturers’ 
spending for new capacity to 
spending for replacement and 
modernization of existing capacity 
has remained virtually constant at 
about 40 to 60 over the 1960-1962 
period. But the ratios 
area. In Canada, only 16% will go 
for capacity next year, a 
But in the EEC, the 
for expansion 
creeping up—from 42% in 1960 
to 48% next year. In Latin Amer- 
ica, both the manufacturing and 
the petroleum industry will spend 
a bit more on new capacity. 
Equipment from home: Manu- 
facturers will be buying more of 
the machinery for their overseas 
plants in the U.S.A. In 1960 they 
spent about $276.4-million on 
made-in-U.S. supplies; this year 
about $300-million; next year they 
say it will be $351.6-million. 
Profit remittance: The respond- 
ents to the survey expect to send 


2¢ 
0 


Progress”), 


vary by 


new 
sharp drop. 


proportion keeps 


of the profits from overseas 
operations home in 1962, compared 
to 42% 


might 


this year. That percentage 
take a sharp jump when— 
and if—President Kennedy’s plans 
to tax unremitted overseas profits 
are adopted. 

Answers to the final questions 
on the survey go a long way to ex- 
plain the continuing build-up of 
U.S. industry’s invest- 
ments. report that 
while they expect their commercial 
export sales to rise 3% next year, 
they expect sales of overseas 
plants and affiliates to rise 10%. 


overseas 
Businessmen 





A complete report on the McGraw- 
Hill overseas capital spending survey 
will be available soon in brochure 
form. Write to the Editors, Interna- 
tional Management, for information. 
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Business Education Gains 


There are now more than 60 graduate programs, and 
some 120 executive development programs. Yet many 
businessmen remain skeptical of management education. 


“WE SEEM NOW to be at the end of 
what might be called the first phase 
—an experimental one—of the de- 
velopment of European manage- 
ment education.” Roger Gregoire of 
the European Productivity Agency 
made this comment after comple- 
tion of the first survey of manage- 
ment courses in Europe. 

The big news of the moment is 
that the EPA has appropriated 
funds for a study of where manage- 
ment education should go from here. 
A preliminary is expected 
early next year. 

This autumn Western Europe will 
have more than 60 postgraduate 
programs in business 
management. And there will be 
some 120 programs of executive de- 
velopment, lasting from a few 
weeks to nine months. 

With only few exceptions, man- 
agement training is taking place at 
“institutes” or “centers” that are 
attached to the universities but not 
part of their regular faculties. 

In sacrificing prestige and de- 
grees, however, business educators 
have been able to introduce their 
unorthodox teaching methods. They 
make heavy use of case studies of 
business problems, films and discus- 
sion groups, study projects. And 
new techniques continue to be tried: 
An Irish institute recently intro- 
duced the “Press Conference’—an 
expert stands in front of a group 
and tries to answer their “probing”’ 
questions about how a company has 
been managed. 

eFrench Program — When the 
history of management education 
in Europe is written, one of the 
memorable dates is likely to be July 
28, 1955. On that day, the French 
government decreed that French 
universities should set up manage- 
ment education centers. As a result, 
some 20 universities now give the 
“Certificat d’Aptitude a ,'Adminis- 
tration des Entreprises.” 

This month, several hundred 
graduates with law, arts or science 
degrees begin the eight months of 
study leading to a Certificat. At 


report 


university 


Lille, Caen, Grenoble, Dijon, and 
the other universities, the students 
will devote 24 classroom hours to 
each of eight subjects: social psy- 
chology applied to the firm, in- 
dustrial relations, general man- 
agement, production marketing, 
financial management, general ac- 
counting, cost accounting. 

Also, arts or science graduates 
will devote an additional 40 hours 
to the legal problems of business 
and 40 hours to basic 
problems. In the evenings and on 
weekends, the French management 
centers put on courses for older 
men—at least 25 years old, with | 
two years’ business experience. 

France’s standardized program is 
of interest because there is a move- 
ment — through an organization 
called Eurogestion (Organization 
of Management Schools)—to de- 
velop a common program of man- 
agement education. 

While the Certificat program is 
still weak, and is largely ignored 
by the academic world, France ap- 
pears to be on the right track. Two 
U.S. reports last year suggest the 
best education for a career in top 
management is a liberal arts edu- 
cation—followed by two years of 
business study. 

Not to be overlooked is the first 
“pan-European” business school at 
Fontainebleau, now in its second 
year. According to one knowledge- 
able educator, Fontainebleau is “not 
yet a first-rate business school, but 
it is an interesting experiment in 
international business living.” 

¢ Prestige—In terms of interna- 
tional prestige, Britain’s Adminis- 
trative Staff College at Henley is 
the closest European rival of Har- 
vard University’s Advanced Man- 
agement Program (which, inciden- 
tally, accepted women this fall for 
the first time). Britain also is re- 
ceiving special recognition for in- 
troducing management courses into 
its technical colleges—a reform 
that is badly needed on the Conti- 
nent, according to some educators, 
to provide a badly needed source 


economic 
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in Europe 


of lower and middle management. 

All in all, there is a wide choice 
of training facilities in Europe for 
students or companies to 
from. Some of the best institutes 
are supported by private companies. 
These include the “IMEDE” insti- 
tute at Lausanne, sponsored by 
Nestle; Centre d’Etudes Industriel- 
les at Geneva, sponsored by Alu- 
minium Ltd.; the “IPSOA”’ insti- 
tute at Turin, sponsored by Olivetti, 
Fiat, and Unione Industriale. All 
three depend heavily on U.S. busi- 
ness professors, and proficiency in 
English is either required or highly 
desirable. 

¢ Skepticism Professor Paul 
Haenni, who heads the Centre 
d’Etudes at Geneva, has remarked 
there is still deep skepticism in 
Europe as to the value of manage- 
ment development programs. 

The European _ businessman 
places much emphasis on practical 
experience, Haenni says. He still 
insists on solving his own problems 
in his own way; and he suspects 
that management training produces 
“theoretical” executives who would 
“intellectualize” problems. 

On the other hand, there are 
forces working in favor of manage- 
ment development. The increasing 
complexity of business, the need for 
broadly educated managers and for 
more managers, the growing aware- 
ness that management is a scarce 
resource — these will eventually 
the acceptance of manage- 
ment training, in Haenni’s opinion. 

¢ Seminars It is hard fact, 
nonetheless, that many companies 
lack the manpower or the flexibility 
to release a man from his job for a 
relatively long period of time. This 
roadblock accounts for the appeal 
to management of short, specialized 
seminars. 

Brussels’ 
Europe’ 
ican 


choose 


force 


“Management Center- 
(sponsored by the Amer- 
Management Association) 
opened last month; on hand were 
businessmen of 13 nations. Appro- 
priately enough, the first of 10 
seminars scheduled for this fall was 
on management development. But 
the highlight of the current “sea- 
son” is likely to be the seminar for 
chief executives—by invitation only 
taking place October 25-28. @ 
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HOME-BUILDING IN LATIN AMERICA: 
a sampling of techniques 





Emergency housing—precast shell homes, about $1000—in Puerto Rico . 


Housing: Opportunities 
Loom in Latin America 


EVERY NATION in the world 
more housing. And the 20 republics 
of Latin America are no exception: 
To supply even minimal housing for 
its burgeoning population, it would 
need 10-million more homes 
mediately. 

Housing is high on the priority 
list of the Alliance for 
the economic development plan 
linking United States financial as- 
sistance with Latin America’s own 
self-help efforts. The challenge is 
immense: Millions of persons are 
homeless, or living in the rudest 
hovels; there is a lack of capital, 
materials, and experience; govern- 
ment restrictions, inertia, and cor- 
ruption often limit progress. 

Yet the opportunity is stagger- 
ing. One businessman with long 
experience in Latin America put it 
this way: 

“A giant new industry will 
emerge. With the collateral 
industries it creates, housing can 
become a major factor in 
trializing Latin America.” 

One of the factors in the “giant 
new industry” may well be the 
international home builder, bring- 
ing building and financing methods 
from overseas. Already, some 
builders and financiers in North 
America and in Europe are work- 
ing in Latin America in partner- 
ship with local contractors. And 
more will be attracted as the Al- 


needs 


im- 


Progress, 


indus- 
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liance for Progress starts gaining 


speed 


1. Alliance for Progress 


During the next ten years, a 
large though unspecified amount 
of the $20,000-million in foreign 
funds sought for Latin America is 
to be invested in low-income hous- 
ing. It will from the U.S. 
government hopefully, U.S. 
private investors (page 19); from 
the Inter-American Development 
Bank, the World Bank, and other 
international institutions; and 
from other governments and busi- 
nessmen throughout the world. 

e IADB—tThe staggering 
of foreign money for 
$100-million was promised by the 
U.S.A. before the conference had 
ended in August—will be adminis- 
tered by the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. 

Stanley Baruch, housing consul- 
tant of the Bank, explained to IN- 
TERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT how the 
major part of the loans would work. 

One plan involves self-help hous- 
ing aid in which loans will be made 
directly by the government to the 
prospective home-owner. Construc- 
tion will be done by the owner, 
aided by technicians. The amount 
of work the owner does will depend 
on his abilities and inventiveness. 
Some may put up only the founda- 
tion and walls. Others might work 


come 
and, 


sums 
housing 
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HOME-BUILDING begins on p 21 


.. @ Venezuelan employer helps finance worker's homes 


on the whole house, including the 
plumbing and electrical wiring. 
The second plan depends on aid 
to savings and loan associations. 
These associations have already 
been encouraged in 
Peru, 


U.S. 


various coun- 
Chile) by 


Develop- 


tries 


the 


Ecuador, 
government's 
Loan Fund. 

Now, long-term loans 


tinue to be 


ment 
will 
the ad- 
ministration of the Inter-American 
Development Bank. The money will 
be lent to the government central 
banks; these institutions will, in 
turn, reloan the money to private 
savings and 


con- 


made under 


associations. 
Argentina, and Vene- 
zuela have already been designated 
for such long-term loans. 
¢Private—In all homes 
will be privately owned, not rented. 
Mr. Baruch believes that the avail- 
ability of long-term housing credit 
will provide an incentive for greater 
development of private home build- 
ing in each of the countries. 
Indeed, lack of credit has 
the deterrent to large-scale 
building. All of the Latin 
American countries have banking 
which make housing 
but the terms can hardly be 
liberal. Only 40% to 60% 
cost of the home is lent, at 
high rate of interest (20% 
is not uncommon), and it may be 
due and payable within five years. 
Capital for term loans 
has been scarce because investment 
in savings institutions 
limited. 


loan 
Colombia, 


cases, 


been 
major 
home 


nstitutions 
ioans, 
called 
of the 
a very 


longer 
has been 
Wary of the depreciating 
currencies, Latin Americans have 
preferred to put their money into 
idle land where they believe it is 
more into speculative 
luxury buildings for a quick resale, 
or—too often the case—into Zurich 
or New York bank accounts. 
Officials at IADB that a 
combination of liberal gov- 
credit, 


secure, or 


hope 
more 
reasonable 


ernment loans, 
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private and technical 
innovation may be a formula for a 
more successful attack on housing 
problems. 


ll. Builders at Work 

Extensive construction is 
going on in many Latin 
America, some of it with the aid of 
foreign builders—especially North 
Americans methods and 
organization can occasionally assist 
Latin American builders searching 
for more efficient techniques. Here 
are some examples: 

In Guatemala: A _ 5,200-unit 
project is underway, started by a 
North American, William F. Luce. 
The project will consist of 1,300 
concrete-block structures, each con- 
taining four units. The units are 
going up at a rate of twelve a day, 
and include two bedrooms, a bath, 
and a kitchen-dining area. 

Each unit costs $640 or less, 
the owners 
government 
shop 


enterprise, 


now 


areas of 


Ww hose 


and 
mostly at the level of 

workers, 
supervisors 


teachers, 
make small 
monthly payments for as long as 
36 months. 

In Venezuela: Local private 
firms are helping to solve urgent 
housing problems. A non-profit or- 
ganization called the Workers’ 
Housing Foundation has _ been 
formed with the support of the gov- 
ernment, and help of 
businessmen. 

With a capital of about $4-mil- 
lion, the Foundation finished one 
project of 226 homes and is build- 
ing another of 840 homes, which 
will include all 
sewerage, roads, electricity. 

The Development Loan Fund last 
year granted $5-million to help the 
Foundation expand. Now it builds 
700 $4,000 to $7,000 homes a year. 

In Argentina: 
recently 


financial 


public services 


The government 
for international 
bids for 17,500 housing units to be 
built in and around Buenos Aires 


called 


... Puerto Rican poured-concrete method in Chile... 


at an estimated $125-mil- 
lion, to be completed in five years. 

In Colombia: The Institute of 
Credit recently an- 
nounced plans to build 50,000 low- 
cost h during the next 
years at a cost of $50-million. About 
half of this money will come from 


cost of 


lerritorial 


mes two 


the Inter-American 
Bank, half 
government. 
In Mexico: 
built. 
workers’ 


Development 
from the Colombian 


Whole 
Near Veracruz, a 
city for 10,000 people at 
a cost of about $10-million is jointly 
sponsored by government and the 
sugar industry which employs many 
of the workers. Another “satellite 
city” which will house 15,000 is 
now in the planning stage. And in 
Mexico city, a new suburb is being 
built consisting of 7,500 homes. 
One of the most ambitious pro- 
grams in Latin America is in Chile 
IM—Sept, p2). Here, approxi- 
mately $1,600-million is to be spent 


by 1970 to build 550,000 


if 


cities are 


being 


low-cost 
homes. 


ll. Builders from Abroad 

One of the companies now oper- 
ating in Puerto Chile, and 
Peru is the IBEC Housing Corp. 
of the U.S.A., an affiliate of the 
Rockefeller-sponsored International 
The core of 
this company’s operations has been 
in Puerto Rico, where, with the 
aid of U.S. government-guaranteed 
financing, it has built some 6,700 
valued at $49-million for 
income families. Prices of 
the houses range from $8,000 and 
$9,000—high for Latin America, 
but something many middle income 
families in Puerto Rico now 
afford. 

¢ Technique 
methods 


Rico, 


Basic Economy Corp. 


houses 
middle 


can 


IBEC two 


to mass produce houses, 


uses 
four to six each day at a single 
site. One technique uses a giant 
steel form placed on a slab floor 
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a U.S. builder's $3500 homes 
by a mobile drawing above 
the form 
form is moved 


crane 
Concrete is poured into 
and the next day, the 
to another floor A roof slab of 


‘oncrete is lace on the walls by 
the same crane. 
IBEC also uses a precast 


the 


panel 


method by which components 
of a centrally- 


house are cast at 


located casting beds, loaded on 
trailers, and moved to the site. 
¢ Farther South 


to spread these 


IBEC is trying 
techniques to other 
parts of Latin America. In Chile, 
IBEC works closely with a contrac- 
tor who uses IBEC methods exclu- 
sively. A Puerto 
firm which worked with 
adapted 


building 
IBEC and 


has 


Rican 
its techniques been 
successful in Jamaica. 

In Peru, IBEC just started 
building a 700-home project using 
standard building methods. Al- 
though IBEC had hoped to build 
$1,500 homes, the 


$8,000 to 


has 


soaring price of 


land $10,000 per 


and government building restric- 


acre 


; 


ions have pushed the price of the 
to about $3,500 each. 
¢ Financing—But he 


problem everywhere, is 


homes uj] 
majo 
here, as 
financing. U.S. government-guar 
anteed leans made the Puerto Rican 
operation “as easy as shooting fish 
one of 
Such is 


in a barrel,” according to 
IBEC’s 
the 
Because there are relatively 
which 
reasonable 


competitors. 


not 
yet case in Peru. 

few 
institutions offer 
mortgages at rates, 
IBEC as well as aj] other builders 
in Latin America is looking hope- 
fully to the aid for savings and ioan 
associations which the Alliance for 
Progress will provide. 

In any IBEC officials are 
highly confident of building oppor- 
tunities for the foreign builder in 
Latin 


financing 


case, 


America 
«New Venture—The 
International Housing Corp. is an 
example of a 


American 


brand-new organ- 
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in Peru 


the field after 
the progress of 
Latin America. 
Norman P. Mason, chairman of the 
company and former I 
the 
INTERNATIONAL 
the Al- 
is highly en- 
couraging to Latin American build- 
ers, it cannot produce 
He would like to see an 
insurance program to 
investments of the for- 
eign builder. This, he says, would 
go a long way to stimulating imme- 
diate building activity by foreign- 
ers in Latin America. Mason notes 
that Argentina, in particular, offers 
interesting building possibilities. 

Mason’s firm in aiming at the 
very $1,000 to $1,500 
will “build 
This 


venture 


zation entering 


closely watching 
other builders in 
J. S. Housing 
Administrator in Eisenhower 
told 
that 


Progress 


government, 
MANAGEMENT while 


liance for 


results 
overnight. 
effective 


guarantee 


low-cost 
claims it 

crack.” 
a joint 
of all American Interna- 
Housing 


homes, and 


500 homes at a will 


be done on basis, 
with 50% 
tional operations owned 
and managed by local people. 

«No Experience 


ternational 


Another in- 
home builder com- 
plained to INTERNATIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT that Peru is “50 years behind 
in building and financing  tech- 
Mr. Lloyd Baird, execu- 
tive vice-president of World Homes 
Inc., said that Peruvians 
experience with guaranteed loans. 
Commitments to builders by saving 
and 


” 
niques. 


have no 


loan associations were virtu- 
ally unheard-of until recently. And 
antiquated legal procedures create 
a tangled mess of red tape: More 
than 30 people are required by law 
to process one warranty deed. 
Despite such problems, World 
Homes (its slogan: “Every man 
a homeowner”) has successfully 
built 72 two-bedroom homes and is 
building another 500-home 
project, financed by one of the few 
savings and loan associations which 
received “seed capital” from the 


now 
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and joint government-industry apartments in Mexico. 


Development Loan Fund High 


costs for land, and materials, how- 
ever, are keeping the price of homes 
up. Like IBEC homes in Peru, they 
cost about $3500 


Mr 


cooperative 


¢ Cooperative Baird states 
that development 
throughout Latin America is grow- 
ing rapidly, not only in Peru (there 


are 40 in Lima alone) but in Chile 
Argentina, 


His 


planned a cooperative 


Colombia, and among 


other countries company has 
development 
for 500 people. Units will cost from 


$1100 to $3100. Here is how it will 
operate: 

Members of the cooperative buy 
a tract of 
it by 


land, and then develop 


adding roads, sewerage 
Then, inder 
Homes, the 


financed by a 


svs- 
tems, electricity, etc 
World 
and 


with 
built 


contract 
units are 
savings and loan association. Only 
local labor and materials are used. 

¢eOther areas—World Homes 
and IBEC are exporting their Latin 
American building experience to 
other areas 

World 
ing building 
Pakistan, 
in India where it 
its first model home. With the 
of funds from the U. §S 
Import Bank, World Homes 
to start a 500 home-project in New 
Delhi that 
homes in basic 
shell 


Homes is actively 
possibilities in Iran, 
well as 


b iilt 


and Lebanon as 
has recently 
aid 
Export- 
intends 
The firm found 
India—of only a 
can be sold for $300 to $400. ) 
IBEC has already completed two 
projects in Teheran 115 
units for the workers of the Na- 
tional Iranian Oil Company, and 
another 220-home development for 
the Bank of Omran. 
Commenting on the opportuni- 
ties for private enterprise in the 
Middle East, an IBEC man 
that “governments are welcoming 
the foreign builder, whether his 
project is for just a few houses, or 
for total community development.” 


soon. 


one of 


Says 
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INVOLUTE PROFILES 
Now checked to 


LABORATORY 
PRECISION 


The New Red Ring Involute Checker was developed 
primarily to inspect gear shaving cutters for which maximum 
precision is imperative. It utilizes the base circle technique 
but with major design modifications and added refinements 
to increase accuracy, improve dependability and facilitate 
handling. 





PRINCIPAL FEATURES 


Two dial indicators (.0002” graduations) are provided, one for 
each side of the tooth being checked. 


With opposed indicators, instrument set-up is quickly verified by 
checking the work with one, reversing it and making a comparative 
check at the same point with the other. 


A protractor on the contact finger holder assures proper helix setting. 
This is pivoted to swing through 180° in order to check both sides of 
the tooth without angular adjustment. 


Work is mounted on ball bushings to minimize the effect of eccentricity. 


A self-disengaging spindle lock secures spindle while base circle disc 
is being mounted. 


Indicating slide is mounted on rollers to avoid brinelling or grooving 
the ways. 


Indicating slide is driven by a self-locking gear mechanism to prevent 
the slide from running free. 


Work slide is carried on box ways for better control. 


RECORDING 


Rectilinear recording on 6 inch tape is provided. Thus, both sides 
of three teeth can be accommodated on one section of tape. Ampli- 
fication of 10:1 spreads .050” of finger travel over .50” of graph. 











° EQUIPMENT 
5600 ST. JEAN . . DETROIT 13, micHiGan | "ONIN, 


aon open enge peer NATIONAL BROACH wonto's 1 anotst 
ORIGINATORS OF ROTARY SHAVING : PRODU 
y GEAR HONING oma cutie & MACHINE co. A GEAR SHAVING AND 
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MARKETING 








Packages with tabs, spouts 


... that can be reused 


age 





... that fit pantry shelves. 


How Consumers View Packaging 


HOUSEWIVES have definite opinions 
about most things they use, and 
product packages are no exception. 
According to Market Facts, Inc., a 
Chicago survey-research firm, they 
want food packages that are easy 
to open, reusable, easily stored on 
pantry shelves, decorated in bright 
colors to show how the food would 
appear ‘on the table, and carrying 
information on the label that is 
legible, understandable, and honest. 

eGrowing Concern Market 
Facts made its consumer survey 
for Chicago Printed String Co., a 
company with a big stake in the 
packaging field. Packaging, of 
course, takes on greater importance 
for all consumer-goods companies 
with the spread of self-service re- 
tail shops—where goods must sell 
themselves. 

It has been observed that Euro- 
pean packages are superior in con- 
struction, whereas American pack- 
ages are superior in selling ability. 
But there is mounting evidence that 
U. S. packages have not won the 
wholehearted approval of the con- 
sumer. 

Congressional hearings on decep- 
tive labeling practices are sched- 
uled for this fall, and food packag- 
ers will be called on to answer 
charges that, among other things, 
contents often do not fill the pack- 


age, and that such phrases as “giant 
half-pound” and “jumbo size” 
misleading or meaningless. 
Not wanting to stand idly by, 
Chicago Printed String Co. com- 
missioned Market Facts to find out 
how broad the displeasure is. Some 
of the survey results support the 
critics of packaging. A good many 
consumers feel that the breakfast- 
cereal companies, for instance, 
should make their boxes just big 
enough to hold the cereal. And 
many consumers want more con- 
spicuous printing of net contents, 
less advertising on the label, and 
more honest labeling in general. 
Role of Package— Probing 
deeper into the role of packaging, 
Market Facts found that house- 
wives usually pay only minor atten- 
tion to packaging in deciding what 
product brand to buy. Of the five 
top influences in buying decisions, 
packaging is outranked by the shop- 
per’s experience, recommendations 
of friends, price, advertising. 
Packaging takes on greater im- 
portance when it comes to choosing 
between very similar products; 
63% of the shoppers said packaging 
carries some weight in this case. 
Market Facts says that Ameri- 
can women have come to expect 
manufacturers to keep coming out 
with new packages. They no longer 


are 
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respond to the word “new” on a 
label. But they tend to associate a 
design change with an improved 
product or progressive company. 

A large majority of the 
sumers admitted to buying products 


con- 


because of premiums and coupons. 
sut a strong minority resent the 
practice: Some housewives do not 
like to send away for premiums; 
they are unhappy when premiums 
they do not want with the 
package; they really get angry 
when premium offers on packages 
are aimed at attracting children. 

e Conveniences—-Many consum- 
ers said they would be willing to 
pay slightly extra—perhaps 5% 
for conveniences such as plastic 
containers that can be used again, 
spouts and pull-tabs. On the other 
hand, nearly half the people inter- 
viewed thought that U.S. products 
are already “overpackaged.” 

Of the consumers who complained 
about inconveniences, 85% told of 
having been hurt in one way or 
another in opening a package. 
Mostly, injuries stemmed from hav- 
ing to use a tool. Women were espe- 
cially bitter about having to use a 
knife to get into packages of frozen 
strawberries. Of sugar and flour 
sacks, one women commented, 
“They are stronger than I am.” 
(Business Week, Aug. 12, p 106) 


come 
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A memo to marketing management on what makes a salesman 
successful, on the role of salesmanship, on . . . 


Doing a Better Job of Selling 


AFTER A SURVEY of 1,500 companies, 
a London sales consultant named 
Anthony Jeffries concluded that 
British salesmen “are untrained, 
inefficient and badly organized.” 
Furthermore, most British sales- 
men seem ashamed of their jobs. 
“With a few exceptions,” Jeffries 
comments, “British salesmen are 
among the worst in the world.” 

A harsh judgment — perhaps 
merited, perhaps not. At least 
British companies recognize sales 
as a profession, and their salesmen 
are probably no worse than sales- 
men on the European continent or 
elsewhere in the world. A good 
many North American salesmen are 
just as unorganized and inefficient. 

But that selling has a question- 
able image is shown by surveys of 
university students in the U.S.A. 
The students have rated sales very 
low on the scale of desirable careers 

-and this in a country where sales- 
manship is called a “way of life.” 


1. Why a Salesman? 


Instead of bewailing the poor 
image of salesmanship, a better ap- 
proach for management is to ask: 
“What makes for a good salesman 

and why does he become a sales- 
man in the first place?” 

Very few companies have tried 
to answer this question. One of the 
few is the U.S.A.’s Service Bureau 
Corp., an affiliate of the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., 
which operates data-processing 
service centers. The company em- 
ploys 2,000 salesmen. 

Herbert R. Keith, President of 
Service Bureau, recently described 
his effort to discover what personal 
factors separated the most-success- 
ful from the least-successful sales- 
men. The occasion was the First 
International Seminar on Market- 
ing Management, sponsored by the 
European Productivity Agency and 
held at the U.S.A.’s Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Business. The 
seminar brought together 20 top 
marketing executives from Europe 
and 14 from North America. 

Keith said his company selected 
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200 salesmen at random for inter- 
viewing. Company records sug- 
gested that these men had little 
reason to feel ashamed about their 
jobs: The typical salesman was 30 
years old, had been “on quota” with 
the company for less than three 
years in 1959. 

eSuccess Factors—These sales- 
men were interviewed by a com- 
pany sales executive who focused 
on job factors, and by a psycholo- 
gist who focused on personal back- 
ground and motivations. 

In general, Keith reported, the 
most successful salesmen were men 
who had made their own decisions 
in life—about what school to 
attend, what course of study to 
follow, what career to pursue. 
Self-determination and leadership 
qualities thus appeared to be im- 
portant for sales success. These 
characteristics seemed to be lacking 
in salesmen not judged successful. 

One of the greatest motivating 
factors in selling, the study sug- 
gested, is a desire for early recog- 
nition in life. This is a trait often 
noticed by sales managers, but 
most companies tend to consider it 
a drawback. As one marketing man 
recently complained to Sales Man- 
agement magazine: “Few young 
men interested in selling as a career 
appear to have a realistic concep- 
tion of what it takes to succeed— 
and how long. They expect advance- 
ment without commensurate work 
effort.” 

Instead of lamenting the fact, the 
Service Bureau is now trying to 
harness the young man’s ambitions. 
It is revising its recruiting meth- 
ods; restudying its compensation 
plan; emphasizing more specializa 
tion within the sales staff. As Keith 
puts it, the company is “carving 
out more-distinct career paths for 
sales personnel.” 

Keith is still pondering the psy- 
chologist’s observation that family 
background has a close relationship 
to sales success. The most success- 
ful salesmen came from families 
where the father was dominant, 
and where the need for success was 


emphasized. Many of the less suc- 
cessful salesmen came from “closely 
knit families where love, peace, and 
harmony existed in the family 
group.” 

¢ Leaders—It may be, of course, 
that the Service Bureau turned up 
traits that would lead to success in 
many fields, and not just in selling. 

Support for this view comes from 
a study of salesmen by a U.S. busi- 
ness consultant, Eugene Benge. 

The biggest differences between 
excellent and poor salesmen, Benge 
found, were in their self-confidence 
and planning ability, while the 
smallest difference was in their 
level of social development. 

The best explanation of why sur- 
veys such as Jeffries’ in Britain 
turn out as they do: Not enough 
leaders are attracted into selling. 


ll. Defining Terms 


The marketing executives at the 
Indiana seminar paid close atten- 
tion to the importance of defining 
what is meant by selling, advertis- 
ing, publicity, and sales promotion. 
Accurate definitions make possible 
comparisons between selling and 
other sales efforts, and make pos- 
sible the budgeting and control of 
expenses. 

Here are brief definitions of four 
key marketing words, as they are 
used in the U.S.A.: 

Personal selling—the efforts of 
salesmen. 

Advertising—visual and_. oral 
messages disseminated through va- 
rious media which are paid for pro- 
viding the service. 

Sales promotion—materials and 
techniques that supplement adver- 
tising and personal selling. This in- 
cludes direct mail, catalogs, house 
magazines, trade shows, sales con- 
tests, samples, window displays. 

Publicity—it differs from adver- 
tising in that media are not paid to 
present the material, and they use 
it at their own discretion. The mes- 
sage is not always identified with 
its source. 

Albert Frey, President-elect of 
the American Marketing Associa- 
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What does a Univac computer do on Saturday night? 


It reads. 

Just give it properly programmed information; Univac 
will read a stack of books over a weekend. Nothing to it. 

Furthermore, Univac remembers what it reads. The 
Univac Solid-State 90 can store 50,000 separate facts on 
its magnetic memory drum. 

Univac keeps everything in mind. 

Even more important, the new Univac 1107 can call on 
its memory so fast, we have to use a new way to measure 


time—a nanosecond (1,000,000,000th of a second). 


Just as an example of Univac’s speed, it can perform 
705,600 additions or subtractions a minute. Our Solid- 
State can compare 5,340 10-digit numbers per second. 

And, unlike any other computer, Univac can read, write, 
punch and compute all at the same time. Without losing a 
nanosecond. 

You can install a Univac system in a room that’s only 
20 by 30 feet. And you can just plug it into almost any 
office current. 

Now. What’s your problem? 








Both of these quality buildings 
...built with the 


BUTLER BUILDING SYSTEM 


This church and store are two examples of a type of build- 
ing construction that offers unusual advantages. They are 
built with precision-manufactured Butler steel building 
components; and that means quality construction, structural 
strength, and weather-tight protection. Handsome exteriors 
with factory-applied colors please the eye and invite people 
inside. Roomy interiors with no posts or columns make it 
easy for people to congregate or shop. And, you can plan the 
interior any way you desire. 

Before you build a community or commercial building, be 
sure to investigate Butler buildings. You will be proud of 
the efficient building that will be yours. 


| 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


International Sales Subsidiaries: 
Butler International Company « Butler Pan-America Company 
| 7518 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: BUMANCO 


tion, put it this way at Indiana: 
“Personal selling tends to move the 
product through the distribution 
channel toward the consumer; ad- 
vertising tends to move the con- 
sumer toward the product; and 
sales promotion and publicity facili- 
tate both these activities.” 


lll. Role of Selling 


The amount of emphasis given to 
each of these marketing tools de- 
pends on how people buy and why 
they buy a product. According to 
A. N. Seares, another seminar 
speaker, regular buying habits de- 
velop naturally for an _ essential 
product like bread. And in some 
cases, Management may want to try 
and stimulate such regular buying 
habits for nonessential products— 
the selling job is made much easier 
if it can be done. 

For a great many products, how- 
ever, the customer must be edu- 
cated as to his need for the product. 
This is where what Seares calls 
“creative selling” comes in. 

The salesman must be able to 
relate the product he is selling to 
the needs of his customer. He must 
know what sales appeals to use, 
what benefits the customer will de- 
rive from the product, and how the 
product will satisfy the customer’s 
motivation in buying it. Learning 
these things is the essence of sales 
training; a prime objective of sales 
meetings is for salesmen to ex- 
change successful techniques. 

¢ Current Problems—The Indiana 
seminar did not get into what man- 
agement is doing about the pressing 
problems of the moment. Informa- 
tion on this comes from a survey by 
the U.S.A.’s National Industrial 
Conference Board. American mana- 
gers are currently worried about 
price competition and the resulting 
profit squeeze. They are responding 
to this challenge by... 

. increasing the frequency of 
salesmen’s calls on customers. 

. seeking new markets and new 
products in fields where price com- 
petition is not so fierce. 

. weeding out small accounts 
where service costs are excessive. 
passing up large-volume, 
narrow-margin sales that reduce 
profitability; and eliminating low- 
volume, marginal items. 

... reducing manufacturing costs 

wherever possible to get a larger 





BUILDINGS + TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT + GRAIN STORAGE FACILITIES | Profit at low prices. @ 
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Electrification 


~- ae ee’ ail 
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CONCEPT IN 


Sewage Plant 


POWER ENGINEERING 


Now, for the first time, comprehensive automated 
engineering schemes are available from one source 
— Hawker Siddeley Engineering. Backed by the 
vast resources of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
this newly formed Division of Hawker Siddeley 
Industries Ltd. offers a service unequalled by any 
other organisation. The advantages of a single 
supplier with centralised control are now available 
for electrical power systems, sewage plant, harbour 


installations, radio telescopes, automatic railway 
control equipment, automatic warehousing, auto- 
mated manufacturing plant and telemetry applica- 
ticns. This is “Automation with Muscles”. Hawker 
Siddeley Engineering will engineer and develop 
any of these schemes, with or without automatic 
and or remote control. We have representatives 
throughout the world. Please write for further 
information. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY ENGINEERING 


Duke's Court, Duke St., St. James's, London, S.W.1. Telephone: WHitehall 6177 
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Another big step forward. True to their tradition, Daimler-Benz AG continue to work in the spirit of their 
great founders, Gottlieb Daimler and Karl Benz, whose striving for progress was crowned with such epoch making 
success three-quarters of acentury ago. Out of this tradition of pioneering technical progress have comethe improved 
and the newcars with that symbol of quality, the three pointed star. The Mercedes-Benz 180D, proved in all parts of the 
world, is now equipped with a 52HP Diesel engine. The completely new 190 and 190D have become still roomier and 
safer and incorporate many design features of the successful 220 models. The 190D also has a more powerful Diesel 
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engine, of 60 HP. Of the new, distinguished and technically quite outstanding Mercedes-Benz 300 SE just a few 
facts, which speak for themselves: Light alloy six cylinder injection engine of 185 HP, Daimler-Benz automatic 
transmission, air suspension, Daimler-Benz power steering, servo disc brakes on all four wheels. Finally the new, 
sleek, elegant 220SE Cabriolet makes its debut. In its select appointment and technical perfection it equals the 
coupé which has already found many friends and admirers. These new cars prove once again that Daimler- 
Benz AG always strive to offer only the very best that can be produced with the technical resources of our time. 


MO 
relive 


MERCEDES -BEN Z 


7 4 a 
%86-19© 
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‘This is where Progress comes from 


This is where progress comes from — progress 
and warmth and light and happiness. 
It starts with a raindrop, a clear mountain spring, 
a tumbling stream Massive man-made bar- 
riers harnessing the oppressive weight of impri- |. 
soned waters to hurl a roaring torrent against the. rs 
flying vanes of a waterwheel in its savage drive to” ~ 
sescape While the eternally patient proc ; 
of evaporation lifts water back into the skies fo 

® form more cloudfuls of progress the waterwheels, 
their turbines and generators continue their never- 
tiring service sending a steady flow of electric 
power across the land into factories, streets, hos- 
pitals, schools, homes. 
lt takes skill to plug into a cloud, and 


HITACHI 
; e a 
the greatest manufacturer of electrical equig © _itachy. Ltd. 
ment, machinery and appliances in the Orie Torys Japon 
has what it takes. ; Cable Address: “HITACHY” TOKYO 


bh hike 
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TECHNOLOGY 


> 


we 
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FOAM in waste water is only one of the gummy problems created by the housewives’ love for detergents. 


Trouble for Detergent Makers 


LITTLE did they know, the chemists, 
industrialists, marketing men, and 
housewives, that when synthetic de- 
tergents into the market 
dominated by soap they would 
bring trouble with 
them. The detergents began their 
assault 20 ago. Now they 
have created a problem of alarming 
proportions in many nations. 

The trouble: Most synthetic de- 
tergents (the trade calls them 
“syndets”) depend on alkyl-ben- 
zene sulfonate—ABS—as a crucial 
component. But ABS is virtually 
indestructible by normal water and 
sewage treatment: “Bacteria and 
ABS are hopelessly indifferent to 
one another,” says a sanitary engi- 


swept 
technological 


years 


neer. 

The result: Millions of tons of 
detergents, waste from milady’s 
washing machine and industry’s 
factories, are fouling water systems. 

Four major interests are involved 
in the problem, reports Chemical 
Week. They are: (1) the detergents 
manufacturers, whose world wide 
business amounts to well over $1,- 
000-million yearly; chemical 
firms who supply the syndet makers 
with materials; (3) water, 
sewage, health authorities; 
(4) the cost-conscious consumer. 

¢Costly Nuisance—No one as 
yet has produced any evidence to 
that ABS actually 
But it is a nuisance. Sewage engi- 


(2) 


raw 
and 


show is toxic. 


neers don’t want their plants 
clogged up with hard-to-dispose 
foam. Nor do consumers 
clouded water supply. 
Growing concern has led to a 
three-pronged international attack 
on the problem. It is aimed at de- 
veloping (1) detergents that can 
be more readily treated, (2 
age-treatment that will 
be more effective on the old syn- 
dets, and (3) government regula- 
that will control—and, in 
Germany, perhaps even prohibit 
the use of ABS-type detergents. 


want a 


sew- 
Systems 


tions 


|. Better Detergents 


Detergents that 
logically degradable than ABS are 
available now, but they are costly. 
Current research therefore is aimed 
at developing better syndets—and 
improved water-treatment proc- 
esses—with no increase in cost to 
the consumer. 

U.S.A.’s Continental Oil Co. be- 
lieves that it can provide such an 
improved low-cost detergent by sul- 
fating Ziegler-type fatty alcohols. 
It plans to assign to syndets part 
of the output of a new alcoho! plant 
in Louisiana, and it has been dis- 
cussing with Germany's Deutsche 
Erdoel AG a proposed larger works 
near Hamburg. At least one U.S. 
detergent maker, however, doubts 
whether alcohol can 
cheap or good a cleanser as ABS. 


are more bio- 


produce as 
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«Soft ABS 
ternational Co. 


Shell 
Ltd. 
been approaching the problem from 


Chemical In- 


(London) has 
another direction. 
a “soft” 


cracked 


It has developed 
ABS 


olefins. 


from 
Detergents 


type derived 
wax 
made from the material are being 
Luton, England, where a 
water 


tested at 


low supply has increased 


ABS-caused clouding. 
results of three 
years of testing show a substantial 


Preliminary 


decrease in foam. The new syndets 
biologically degraded about 
one-third than 
ABS products, but not as much as 
hoped for. Evaluation of the tests, 
however, has suffered from the in- 
ability to keep out other detergents 
from the sewer lines. 

Stepan Chemical Co., U.S.A., has 
been doing pilot-plant studies of 
still another biodegradable 
gent. Stepan officials 
only as “tallow-based hence 
both saturated and 
unsaturated components.” The com- 
pany 


are 


more conventional 


deter- 
identify it 
and 
containing 
says that on a scale 
sell for 
about 50% 


large 
basis its product could 
about 33-44¢ a kilo, 
more than ABS. 
Most other 
petroleum-based. In most 
the world, ABS 
would prove too costly. 


« Removal—A 


new compounds are 
areas of 
such substitutes 
certain propor- 
tion of ABS can be removed by 


fairly sophisticated operations at 
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7 
ROAD GANG’S 
BEST FRIEND 
IS A FORD 
ENGINE 


Road-bui'ding equipment powered by a Ford 
Industrial engine starts with two major advan- 
tages—the heart of it is a tough, hard-working, 
reliable power-unit built to the most modern 
designs, and behind it is the famous Ford Service 
Organisation—a world-wide chain of factory- 
trained engineers with a stock of genuine Ford 
parts. 

Diggers, dumpers, cranes, compressors, road 
finishers, rollers, etc—all are available with Ford 
power-units, petrol or diesel. 

Please send the coupon below for details of the 
Ford-powered equipment you are interested in. 


SPELLS POWER 





Please send me details of Ford-powered equipment of the following types 
Type or class of equipment 
NAME 


ADDRESS 





TO: FORD INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION - DEPT. G5b/RX16- SOUTH OCKENDON - ROMFORD - ESSEX - ENGLAND 
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present sewage plants. Improve- 
ments along this line are planned 
for a number of U.S. plants, wher- 
ever the problem is acute. 

To aid the ordinary U.S. sewage 
plant, Chemical has 
developed an ion exchange system 
that 99°, of ABS from 
waste After adsorption on 
a chloride-containing the 
ABS is. washed out with a mixture 


Process Co. 


removes 
water. 


resin, 


of mineral acid and a polar solvent. 

ABS concentrations of 30 ppm 
and more often are found in laun- 
dry effluent. Another U.S. firm, 
Pfaudler Permutit Inc., soon will 
begin testing a new water treat- 
ment system for handling such diffi- 
cult conditions 

« Atomic Methods 
tion techniques being put to 
work at ABS removal. Radiation 
Applications Inc., under a contract 
with the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, has using some of the 
skills it developed in separating 
radioactive break down 
water contaminants. In a _ batch 
foam column, ABS content was re- 
duced from 3-5 ppm to 0.2-0.5 ppm. 


Even radia- 


are 


been 


metals to 


ll. Government Action 

Both chemists and sanitary engi- 
neers hope that technical advances 
will move fast enough to ward off 
any drastic government steps 
against ABS. But developments 
would have to come fast. 

In West Germany, a proposed 
law would prohibit the sale of 
the indestructible synthetic deter- 
gents after June 30, 1962. Germany 
has a more critical problem than 
many areas: Its “used” water from 
one city very often becomes the sup- 
ply for another city further down 
the river. 

In the U.S. the problem is not as 
critical, except in areas. 
Chemical Week that no 
drastic change will be made in the 
next three or four years. Detergent 
makers are reluctant to do anything 
until a truly economical substitute 
is found for ABS. 

But the U.S. Surgeon General, 
who serves as the government’s 
medical conscience, now is recom- 
mending that the ABS content of 
water on public transportation con- 
tain no more ABS than 0.5 ppm. 
Local governments may take a sim- 
ilar position, and political pressure 
might build up against the deter- 
gent makers. @ 


isolated 
believes 


Engines Burn All Fuels 


Inexpensive changes in combustion design give new 
versatility to diesel—and manufacturers the world over 
are getting interested. 


TRUCKS, BUSES—and perhaps even 
automobiles—soon may be 
nately using gasoline, 
diesel, and jet fuels. 

Multi-fuel engines make sense to 
a lot of users. To the military, it 
means the ability to use what fuel 
is available at any location. To 
civilians in remote areas, it can 
permit the stocking of a single fuel 
for trucks, buses and planes. To 
price-conscious truckers, it repre- 
sents the ability to shift from one 
fuel to another as the price picture 
changes. 


alter- 
kerosene, 


Multi-fuel engines are not 
but they have 
major technical 


new, 
been undergoing 
refinements—and 
interest in them is picking up 
everywhere. France’s Berliet more 
than two years ago displayed the 
prototype of a double-injection en- 
gine that ran on anything 
gasoline to peanut oil (IM—March 
’59). Britain’s Rootes Motors last 
introduced a multi-fuel en- 
gine, and now the U. S. A.’s biggest 
automotive manufacturer — Gen- 
eral Motors—has come out with its 
version. 

¢ For the Military—GM’s Detroit 
Diesel Division has developed a line 
of 12 piston engines, ranging from 
20 to 650 hp, which run on any- 
thing from No. 2 diesel fuel to 
high-test The engines 
have been designed specifically for 
the military, who for some time 
have been looking for power plants 
that can run on any fuel available 
in time of war. 

But commercial prospects for the 
new engine appear to 
Fleet Owner magazine predicts that 
within a few years almost all diesel 
trucks will be equipped to run on 
various fuels. 

¢ Simplicity—The beauty of the 
Detroit Diesel engine, according to 
automotive engineers, is its sim- 
plicity. Earlier multi-fuel engines 
were costly to build, complicated to 
maintain, and normally required 
major adjustments in the field 
when switching from one fuel to 
another. 


from 


year 


gasoline. 


be good. 
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The Detroit Diesel engine re- 
quires no major adjustment in the 
field. Its versatility has been de- 
signed into the engine—by high- 
domed pistons to increase the com- 
pression ratio, modified needle valve 
injectors, and a fuel pump that is 
powered by an motor. 
And the of multi-fuel ca- 
pability is low: about $16 per cylin- 
more than for conventional 
This the cost of a 
typical four-cylinder engine, priced 
at $2,500 to $3,000, by no more than 
$60 to $70. 
Detroit 
kit for converting present diesel 
engines to multi-fuel use. The kit 
basically of needle-valve 
injectors for each cylinder, a fuel 
and a fuel tank 
Total cost is about 


electric 


cost 


der 


diesels. raises 


Diesel also is 


selling a 


consists 
transfer pump, 
booster pump. 
$200. 

« Controlled 
critical factor 


Injection The 
in the new multi-fuel 
engine is its use of improved needle 
valve injectors. An injector essenti- 
piston-type pump that 
forces fuel through a nozzle in the 
combustion chamber. In the con- 
ventional injector, a large amount 
of fuel stays between the pump sec- 
tion and the hot nozzle. With fuel 
oil, this is all right. But gasoline 
vaporizes as it is forced out of the 
injector after takes 


ally is a 


combustion 
place. 

The Detroit Diesel injector has 
the nozzle. 
The fuel volume exposed to heat is 
extremely small, and even if it 
vaporizes out between cylinder fir- 
Also, the 
higher 
opening and closing pressures, re- 


its seat very close to 


ings, the loss is minute. 
needle valve, because of 
sults in better atomization of small 
quantities of fuel. 

Increasing the compression ratio 
of the new engine from 17.5 to 1 
to 23 to 1 has been done by simply 
redesigning the piston, which has 
added nothing to manufacturing 
Detroit Diesel that a 
high compression of 23 to 1 gets 
the greatest possible power output 
from any fuel burned. © 
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TIN Y IMAGES on punched cards can be quickly printed or viewed in original size 


Research Is Speeded Up 


to do with 
how to 
how to 


of what 
information 


THE PROBLEM 
technical 
store it, how to index it, 
retrieve it—still plagues scientists 
and librarians everywhere. 

In the U 
now is promised from two new ad- 
vances in mechanized information 
handling: (1 a computer-con- 
trolled metallurgical file set up by 
Western Reserve University’s Cen- 
ter for Documentation and Com- 
munication; (2) an electronic-film 
system developed by International 
Business Machines Corp. 

¢Swift Service — Western 
serve’s system, a service to mem- 


.5., some degree of help 


Re- 


bers of the American Society of 
Metals, already has stored 65,000 
metallurgical chemical 
stracts on magnetic tape, and new 
material is being added at the rate 
of 35,000 abstracts a year. 
Western collects and 
abstracts over 3,400 publications. 
then convert key 
phrases of these abstracts into a 
40,000-word language for 
computer 
When a subscriber is seeking in- 
formation, his 
similarly 


and ab- 


Reserve 
Technicians 


code 


use. 


must be 
into machine 
language. The programmed ques- 
tion is run through the computer 
with the stored literature. Out of 
the list of 
articles relating to the subject. 
Image Storage—IBM’s new in- 
formation retrieval system, known 
as WALNUT, is a prototype de- 
veloped for the U.S. government’s 
Central Intelligence Agency. The 


inquiry 
coded 


computer comes a 
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heart of the system is a collection 
of film strips on which documents 
have been reduced to about 
1/1000th of their original size. 

A user starts his 
writing ou a form a 
words 


search by 
list of key 
“space”, “nylon”, 
“radiation” which then 
transferred onto punched tape for 
electronically searching the stored 
film strips. The machine produces 
a list of documents corresponding 
to the key-word questions asked. 

The user makes his selections 
and pulls punched cards from the 
machine corresponding to his 
selections. The punched informa- 
tion—-including data on the loca- 
tion of the desired film—is then 
transferred from these file cards to 
aperture cards containing unex- 
posed film inserts. 

When an 
serted into 
the 
and 


such as 


are 


aperture card is in- 
the system, it then 
document image re- 
brings it into 
The film insert is auto- 
matically exposed by ultra-violet 
light to the desired image, and de- 
veloped instantly. 

Though WALNUT is not pres- 
ently planned for commercial use, 
IBM expects the emerging tech- 
nology to lead to “total informa- 
tion processing 
possibility is a desk console for 
executives that bring any 
form of business information into 
view 


locates 
quired 
position. 


lense 


systems.” One 
could 


a balance sheet, a sales re- 
port, design details—as either a 
projected picture or as written in- 
formation. @ 


More Value 


Through value analysis man- 
agement can get equivalent 


performance for lower cost. 


“HOW CAN value analysis help me 
with my standard 
steel bolts?” 
Such was the challenge laid down 
by a factory manager, who used 
thousands of bolts of this kind for 
sandwiching cable reels 
wooden disks. Aware of the saving 
to others through value 
(drawings right), he considered 
his problem simple and routine. 
Lawrence D. Miles the 
manager’s view in his book 
“Techniques of Value Analysis and 
Engineering” (McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1961) as typical of those who 
are reluctant to consider a new ap- 


one-centimeter 


between 


analysis 


quotes 
new 


proach to an established production 
or procurement practice. 

A value engineer accepted the 
challenge. After consultation with 
a bolt supplier, he came up with an 
alternative—threaded studs with 
nuts at either end. The studs could 
be supplied with one nut already 
chased onto them, so that for user’s 
purpose they the 
bolts—but 15% cheaper. 

The example illustrates 
the basic tenets of value analysis: 
In its search for savings, manage- 
ment must be constantly thinking 
in terms of function. 

What job is being done here? 
What parts or tools are doing the 
job? What is it costing? How else 
could we operate? Could any item 
do the job better or cheaper? 

Value analysis has for its pur- 
the efficient identification of 
unnecessary cost, writes Miles, 
manager of value service for 
U.S.A.’s General Electric Co. The 
technique “focuses engineering, 
manufacturing and purchasing at- 
tention on one objective—equival- 
ent performance for lower cost.” 

Costs are cut without in any way 
reducing the qualities, reliability, 
or esteem features of a product. 
The technique today is. saving in- 
dividual companies millions of dol- 
lars a year by comparatively simple 
changes—in materials, design, 
packaging—like those at right, re- 
ported by Purchasing Week. 
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—The Same Job at Lower Cost 
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Brazing cuts down on distortion 


BEFORE: Half shelis 
were welded together 
to form fire  extin- 
guisher; stud was 
welded to cylinder top. 


Packaging cost is 


BEFORE: Floor pol- 
isher was held in carton 
by full-sized scored 
sheet that rested on a 
bulky wood base. 


Redesigned as a 


BEFORE: Friction 
shaft lock was ma- 
chined from solid stock, 
then rubber inserts 
were molded in. 


( AAMAASRMAS0U150 ERROR NA OU CASADEI ARRON 


NOW: Cap is welded 
on bottom of single 
shell, stud brazed to 
top. Less heat offers 
less distortion. 


reduced 48% 


NOW: Flaps at the top 
and a slotted insert at 
the bottom replace the 
scored sheet, and the 
wood base is simpler. 


4: A HANMRLERE ADA OORT HTT AuTi bil A) 


punched stamping 


NOW: Part is stamped 
and punched from flat 
stock, with no inserts, 
and the cost has been 
cut at least 92%. 
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Fewer shims means less inventory 


BEFORE: Aircraft en- 
gine maker had to stock 
18 shims of varying 
thicknesses to make 
correct adjustments. 


NOW: Shims made up 
of multiple laminations 
are peeled down for de- 
sired thickness. Stock 
reduced to 3 items. 


Casting does away with scrap loss 


BEFORE: About 75% 
of brass went into 
scrap, when this rear- 
view mirror swivel was 
made by screw machine. 


NOW: Analysis led toa 
die casting that elimi- 
nates scrap loss and all 
machining, and costs a 
third as much. 


Anodized coating replaces chrome 





N 
J 
BEFORE: This metal 
electrical component 
rack used to be coated 
with 12.5 microns of 
costly chromium. 
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NOW: Anodized coat- 
ing covered with a dry 
film lubricant is equally 
serviceable, costs about 
59% as much. 


um 
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MEN & COMPANIES 





Karl Winnacker 
of Hoechst 


Ulrich Haberland 
of Bayer 


Carl Wurster 
of BASF 


Problems Catch Up With 


Germany's Chemical Trio 


The “Big Three” are girding themselves for a squeeze 
on profits and a continuing labor shortage. There will 
be increasing competition from outsiders. But how much 
competition will there be among the Three? 


THE BIG THREE of West Germany’s 
chemical industry each have annual 
sales virtually as big as I.G. Farben 
had at its peak. These are the suc- 
cessor companies to the prewar 
Farben cartel — Farbenfabriken 
Bayer AG, Farbwerke Hoechst AG, 
and Badische Analin & Soda Fabrik 
AG, and much credit for their re- 
surgence goes to their aggressive 
and efficient management, led by the 
three men on the left. 

But now a decade and a half of 
clear business weather for these 
companies is showing signs of 
clouding. While total German chem- 
ica] industry sales last year were up 
12% over 1959, sales this year are 
expected to be only about 6% 
greater than 1960. 

Exports, which posted a 14% 
gain in 1960, are expected to rise 
only 6% this year; and chemical 
imports into West Germany are 
climbing at a startling rate—up 
32% last year to a level of $700- 
million. 

Then there is the fact that prices 
for German chemicals keep sliding, 
moderately but steadily, at a time 
when prices for most German prod- 
ucts are going moderately and 
steadily upward. On top of that, 
wages in the chemical industry rose 
14% last year. 
squeeze is 
Three’s 


Thus a cost-price 
threatening the Big 
handsome profits, which 
are believed to run between 20% 
and 25% of turnover before taxes. 
¢ More Problems—F urther trou- 
bles are ahead, as foreign compe- 
tition steadily increases. Each 
month, the European Economic 
Community attracts the jealous 
eyes of more British and North 
American competitors. And the 
prospects of an EEC association 
with Britain and others of the 
Seven adds to this attraction. 


Competition in third markets is 
also increasing as other Europe- 
ans expand abroad and the Ameri- 
cans become more export-minded; 
as nations that never had a sig- 
nificant chemical industry, such 
as Austria and the Scandinavian 
countries, get into the business; 
as even developing nations con- 
sider embryo chemical industries. 

Problems and more problems 
for Messrs. Winnacker, Haberland, 
and Wurster. Add the German la- 
bor shortage, which helps to drive 
up wages and puts a crimp in ex- 
pansion plans. Add the tight 
credit, which is troublesome for 
an industry with an unusually 
high rate of obsolescence. Add the 
recent 5% revaluation of the 
D-mark, which has pinched, albeit 
slightly, export revenues. 

Where will the Big Three go 
from here? Will they recombine 
into another Farben-like cartel? 
Or have they found other answers 
to their problems? 


1. Cartel Bound? 


The Big Three, it should be re- 
membered, started out more or less 
equal in 1952. At that time, Allied 
occupation authorities turned the 
Farben offspring loose, with a 
former plant manager from each 
segment of the cartel in charge of 
the successor companies. 

Karl Winnacker took over 
Hoechst, which received 100% of 
such former Farben companies 
such as Knapsack-Griesheim, Kalle, 
and Behringwerke. In addition, it 
received 77.5% of the stock of 
Friedrich Uhde, the engineering 
firm, and 50% of Wacker Chemie. 
Hoechst also took over the Farben 
plants in the Rhein-Main area. 

Ulrich Haberland took charge of 
Bayer, with plants at Leverkusen, 
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EXPERTS 
WITH 
EXPORTS. 













AIR CARGO SERVING THE WORLD 











REGULAR ALL-CARGO SERVICES 


KLM operate DC-7F's (Cargo Queens) and giant Super Constellations which can carry up to 15 tons 

of your merchandise for intercontinental delivery! There are frequent schedules between Amsterdam, 
Montreal and New York with KLM connections to all major European centres. In addition, there is the extensive 
world-wide KLM passenger network operated with the newest DC-8 jets, DC-7C’'s, Electra I's and 

Viscounts all with generous cargo capacity offering direct high-frequency delivery to 

114 cities - with interline flights to virtually anywhere in the world. 


KLM ,,PERSONALIZED’”’ AIR FREIGHT SERVICE 


Your shipping problem is a challenge to KLM. KLM have helped industry in many ways for more than 40 years. 


KLM offer a highly skilled, internationally-trained cargo team’ who safeguard your interests from 


factory door to destination. - advice on modern-day air cargo packing for maximum protection - 


yet keeping weight to a minimum 


- complete Cargo Booking facilities at over 200 KLM offices and through 
over 2000 KLM appointed cargo agents around the world.-up-to-date motorised 


equipment guaranteeing smooth and careful handling on the ground 
- and an efficient pick-up and delivery service 












AIR FREIGHTING MEANS 
FASTER DISTRIBUTION 





INCREASED SALES LESS COST 





KLM offices in 114 trade cen- 
tres in 80 countries are eager 
to provide you with their on- 
the-spot and world-wide ex- 
perience and knowledge of 
local conditions: customs pro- 
cedures, currency problems, 
import export regulations and 
any general “inside informa- 
tion”. This assistance, offered 
free,willsurely help you in your 
efforts to maintain existing 


rid-wide KEM sales-aid ServiCe malsnaptomising terrtones 





t-te lULex-YoMel-Val-1e-lmer-lae lol lale Ac} o\-tellile 


commodity rates on trans-atlantic services! 
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nta our Freight Agent, Freight Forwarder or KLM office for further information. 
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The ‘‘Big 3’’ dominate German chemicals, accounting for... 


et) 
of the 
industry's 
sales 


1. Bayer — $700-million 
2. Hoechst — $675-million 
3. BASF — $650-million 


...90% 
of its 
exports 


1. Bayer — $325-million 
2. BASF — $230-million 
3. Hoechst — $220-million 


of its 
capital 
spending 


1. Hoechst — $105-million 
2. BASF — $104-million 
3. Bayer—$101-million 





Elberfeld and Uerdingen. Agfa 
AG, the photochemical company, 
also was in the Bayer fold. 

Carl Wurster, who had been boss 
of BASF’s huge Ludwigshaven 
plant, moved into the presidency 
of this one-plant company. 

Two smaller companies were also 
formed out of the I. G. Farben 
complex: Chemische Werke Huels 
GmbH and Casella Farbwerke 
Mainkur AG. 

¢Growing Bigger—The specter 
of reconcentration is raised by the 
aggressive purchase of chemical- 
company shares by the Big Three 

especially 
smaller 

“The together now own 
75% of Cassella, each holding 25% 
of the shares. How much of Huels 
they own is not known. It 
tain, however, 


the two 
“Farben” companies. 


Three” 


shares of 


is cer- 
that through a firm 
called Synthesekautschuk, they 
control 50° of Huel’s major sub- 
sidiary, Bunawerke Huels. 

Moreover, each of the Three 
own a third of Duisburger Kup- 
ferhuette, a producer of iron ore 
and pyrites. And each has also 
branched out on its own, buying 
into related fields such as 
fluorite, chalk. And BASF owns 
46% of Chemische Fabrik Holten; 
Bayer fully Haarmann & 
Reimer, a heavy chemicals pro- 
ducer. Hoechst owns 60% of Spinn- 
stoffabrik Zehlendorf, 
yarn processor. 


coal, 
owns 


a synthetic 


ll. Perspective 

Any. charge that the Big Three 
are “taking over’ German chemi- 
cals, however, must face two facts: 
There are at 5,000 chemical 
producers in Germany today; and 
while the Big Three account for 


least 


of total sa'es, the next 25% 
is taken by 80 relatively independ- 
ent companies. 

In fact, the Big Three are prob- 
ably no more dominant in German 
chemicals than are the major com- 
panies in Britain, France, Italy 
and in the U.S.A., for that matter. 
Modern chemical technology re- 
quires big companies with big 
plants and a lot of money to spend 
on research. 

e Anti-Cartel—Are there 
factors working against a new 
Farben combination? World public 
opinion is still a tremendous in- 
With their heavy stake in 
world markets, the Big Three man- 
agers are acutely aware that big- 
ness in itself may be defensible, but 
that monolithic bigness is quite an- 
other matter, especially in view of 
Farben’s history. 

And there may be a better busi- 
ness for not 
gether. Some former Farben men 
claim the old cartel was too big 
in its day. “We had lost control over 
all our parts,” man recalls. 
“Certain branches were making 
commitments that contradicted 
what other branches were doing. 
This made us flexibility—in 
trying to avoid contradictions, we 


Ore 
oo « 


any 


fluence. 


reason joining to- 


one 


lose 


took too long to decide to do any- 
thing at all.” 

None of the Big Three admits 
to being too big now. But 
tives do argue that by merging 
they might be making a mistake. 

eA Little Competition—The cur- 
rent attitude of The Three toward 
each other is summed up in the ob- 
servation of one executive: 
petition 
tien 


execu- 


“Com- 
at least a little competi- 
is a good thing.” 

How much competition is there? 
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Superficially, all 
the full 
products 


three firms pro- 


duce chemical 


range of 


plastics, synthetic fibers 


films, solvents, 
textile 
mediates, 
izers, pesticides, 


and paints, dyes, 


chemicals, organic inter- 
pharmaceuticals, fertil 
and vari 
Yet a 
catalogs shows that competi- 
the 


posed to raw material chemicals—is 


us heavy y 
chemicals. 
their 
tion on 


cioser 100K 


open 


market—as op- 


actually rather limited. 

There 
agricultural 
Bayer 


for instance, 


are exceptions, such as 
But 
pharmaceuticals, 
the 
The 
Far- 


chemicals. most 


dyes and 
are not exactly 
same as Hoechst’s or BASF’s. 
Each of the 
artel specialized 
this 


the present companies 


lil. A New Era 


A new 


reason: segment 


ben ¢ was 


highly 


and heritage carried over to 


era for the companies be- 
gan only when they entered the new 
ields of chemistry. They discovered 
that the 
tics could be 
from 
century 


new synthetics and plas- 
made economically 
only petroleum. So after a 
of making their chemicals 
from coal, they began the revolu- 
tionary shift to petrochemicals. 
Unquestionably, shift to 


petroleum and natural gas is what 


this 


dominates each company’s plans for 
the future. In the past few years, 
the Big Three have put upwards of 
60% of their investment budget 
into 
West 


petrochemical producer it 


petrochemicals. Last year, 


Germany became the biggest 
Europe, 
passing Britain for the first time 

«Material Supply 
many is not 
the Three 
a source of “feedstock.” Both Bayer 
and BASF taking the 


Since Ger 
a petroleum producer, 
have moved t insure 


are joint 


43 








It’s an old 
Swedish custom 


foreign visito ne of the big Swedish shipyards once asked, not altogether inno- 


every morning?” At Svenska Metallverken you 
» don’t have any (although quite a lot of our 
ou will see the same general tidiness that impressed Svenska Metallverken for “semis” 


the visitor to the shipyard nonferrous metal manufacturing it is highly important to Plant cleanliness is as important in producing con- 
prevent impurities from entering the product which is one of the reasons why we denser tubes or cold rolling copper and brass strip 
install automatic machin and why we insist on clean floors and clean machines to steady tolerances of C282 in. With on eneuel 
output of nonferrous products in excess of 100,000 
The wage agreement we have with our workers does, in fact, include a stipulation that tons Svenska Metallverken does all these things 
they shall spend the last paid hour of the week cleaning their machines. It pays all around. and many more as well — like plate, sheet, extru- 
ded and drawn shapes, rods and wire. With our 

efficient modern plants, and advanced know-how 

SVENSK A META LLVERKEN :.S> covering a variety of fields, maybe we could be of 

help to you, too, in simplifying your assembly and 

fabrication problems. A letter to our Export 


EXPORT DIVISION + VASTERAS + SWEDEN Division will quickly show what the possibilities are. 
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venture oute, ‘ith British 
Petroleum, Say formed Erdoel 
Chemie to operate a petrochemical 
plant at Dormagen. BASF teamed 
ip with Deutsche Shell in Rhei- 
nische Olefinwerke near Cologne. 
Both plants are supplied by nearby 
petroleum refineries. 

Taking a different approach, 
Hoechst lured the U.S.A.’s Caltex 
oil company into building a major 
refinery just down the Main River 
from Hoechst’s large petrochemical 
complex near Frankfurt; construc- 
tion is now getting underway. 
Hoechst bought a 180-hectare tract 
for leasing to Caltex and signed a 
long-term purchase agreement; ac- 
cording to some reports, Hoechst 
also helped out on the financing. 

When it comes to processing the 
final products, the three companies 
ise a variety of approaches. 
Hoechst joined Celanese Corp. in 
forming Bobina Faser Werke to 
produce an acrylic-type fiber called 
Travis. For polyethylene produc- 
ion, it is more or less standard 
among the Three to pay royalties 
to licensors for the use of process- 
ing techniques 

In this shift to petrochemicals, 
the Big Three see their best answer 
to the problem of competing with 
the Americans and the British. 
Despite the current overcapacity in 
the world industry, the Germans 
see their future in synthetic fibers 
and plastics. Furthermore, using 


petroleum as a base will lower costs 


in some of their traditional areas AY | Sh 9 t ld 
of chemical processing. r. O S wo wor S 
*Labor Problem—Looking to 
the future, the German labor short- 
age is very much on the minds of 
Winnacker, Haberland, and Wurs- 


ter. They already employ nearly 


One side is Japanese, the other English—a symbol of 
how Mitsubishi Shoji serves both worlds. 


ith 90 ve iness. thi gs general-tr: y 
5,000 foreign workmen, supple- With 90 years in the business, this big general-trading 


menting 156,000 Germans. Foreign company has had noticeable results in serving overseas 

employees create serious problems clients who buy and sell in Japan. The silken curtain 

of language and assimilation, how- parts quickly when Mitsubishi Shoji is on the job for you. 

ever, and map caleba them is not Some of Japan’s finest products carry the Three 

sarees phe ie I solution. Diamonds mark common to all Mitsubishi companies. 
The most promising approach is eas ' 

to tale production to the workers There are over a score of these companies in light 
as well as to new markets. Bayer and heavy industries, and each handles its foreign 

and BASF already have several trade transactions through Mitsubishi Shoji. 

joint ventures with foreign part- 


You can learn how profitable it is to trade with Japan 
at any Mitsubishi Shoji office. Branches and affiliates 
are in all the world’s trading centers. 


ners. Bayer’s recent decision t 
build a major chemical complex at 
Antwerp was motivated largely by 
the labor situation. Finally, build- 
ing abroad has the advantage of General Importers & Exporters 


being an excellent entry into the MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 


foreign market in question. @ 





Head Office: Maru ! Toky Japan 
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NEW LOW RATES—and the most 





convenient air cargo service to the U.S.A. 


Pan Am reduces rates up to 63% —simplifies 
commodity categories to make shipping by 
Clipper Cargo even easier 


Pan Am’s new low transatlantic rates and simplified 
commodity listings make it more profitable than 
ever to ship by Clipper Cargo. In addition to sav- 
ings of up to 63°, Pan Am gives you the conven- 
ience of 49 jet flights and 9 DC-7F all-cargo flights 
a week to the U.S.A.—a weekly capacity of nearly 
385 tons! 

From Europe you can ship direct by Pan Am Jet 
to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 


Washington, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco or Los Angeles. To handle shipments 
of unusual size or weight, Pan Am also offers DC-7F 
all-cargo service to New York .. . and the only all- 
cargo service to Chicago and Detroit from Europe. 

In addition to savings on rates, you spend less all 
along the line—insurance, handling and crating 
costs are much lower. And, because you save time 
with Pan Am, you are free to reinvest your money 
faster, increase your product turnover, increase 
your profits. 

For a free, on-the-spot analysis of your shipping 
operations, call your cargo agent or your local 
Pan Am Clipper Cargo representative. 


Clipper, Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Jer CLIPPER CARGO 


FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD 
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SHIPLOADS OF PROGRESS...180 G-E locomotives will soon be delivered to the 
Brazilian Railway System. These versatile workhorses will provide a total of 577 
General Electric locomotives to form the heart of a vital transportation system. 


For greater railway efficiency, economy and profits .. . specify General Electric. 


120-18 
PIONEER IN RAILWAY MOTIVE POWER 
FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 


REPRESENTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD BY THE INTERNATIONAL GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY © MAIN OFFICE: 159 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YOR# 





PRODUCTS & PROCESSES 








Progress in Medical Electronics 


Here are some of the electronic aids developed—chiefly by U. S. 
monufacturers—to help those deprived of sight, speech, and hearing. 


OF ALL sensory aids, hearing 
aids are by far the most common: 
They are practicable, economically 
feasible, and commercially avail- 
able. In contrast, blind guidance 
devices and aids for the dumb are 
not so far advanced. But some in- 
teresting techniques have been de- 
veloped, some of which are de- 
scribed below. 
eFor the Deaf 


has been made from the bulky, vac 


Great progress 


uum-tube hearing aids of 20 years 
ago, with their separate battery 
cases, to the inconspicuous devices 
of today that are smaller than a 
thimble and weigh less than nine 
grams. Personal vanity plays a big 
part in the choice of a hearing aid, 
and this has influenced manufac- 


turers. Modern hearing aids are 


tiny, cordless units that fit neatly 


behind the ear, are mounted into 
eye-glass frames, or are placed 
completely within the ear entrance. 

Ear-level aids usually do not 
have enough power to compensate 
for all hearing losses and so are 
recommended nly for slight o1 
moderate deafness (body aids are 
worn by the very hard-of-hearing). 
One example, made by Zenith Corp., 
is DK tured above. It hooks over the 
outer ear, the only visible evidence 


being y tube entering the ear 


canal. Dahlberg Co. has an in-the- 
ear aid, Miracle-Ear III, that con- 
tains two transistors and weighs 
seven grams. A barrette, or clip-on, 
aid, again from Zenith, weighs 28 
grams and has a unique top 
mounted microphone that reduces 
noise from the rustle of clothing. 

Eyeglass aids generally have the 
microphone, electronic circuits, ear- 
phone, and battery mounted in one 
frame. Most of them have a spe- 
cial telephone pick-up and switch. 
Sonotone Corp.’s Sovereign 430 aid 
permits normal use of the phone 
by mounting the microphone and 
telephone pick-up switch just in 
front of the ear. Acousticon Corp.’s 
new model A920 bone conduction 
aid, unlike most others, uses both 
frames. The output transducers are 
a head-width away from the rest of 
the aid, so that there is maximum 
power transfer without feedback 
and less pressure on the head. 

A novelty is an _ in-the-mouth 
hearing aid, developed in Israel, 
which is shaped like a pipe. When 
held in the mouth, it transmits 
vibrations through the teeth to the 
bone structure of the skull 


eFor the Dumb—Bell Labs., in 
cooperation with the Nat. Hospital 
for Speech Disorders, has developed 
the transistorized artificial larnyx 
pictured above. Weighing less than 
200 grams, the device resembles an 
electric shaver. It consists of a 
modified telephone receiver used as 


a vibrating driver that is placed 


against the throat, a transistorized 
pulse generating circuit, and a met 
cury battery power supply. Sound 
waves are transmitted through the 
throat wall into the larynx cavity 
The user forms words with his lips 
and tongue just as in normal con- 
versation. 


e For the Blind—A lot of work 
has been done to develop electronic 
gu dance devices for the blind, al- 
though their practical application is 
nowhere near that of hearing aids. 
The limit to their performance is 
not electronic but psychological. 
Using a guidance device is rather 
like walking in a deep wood on a 
very dark night with a tiny flash- 
light for picking your way. Most 
of your information comes in little 
packages that must be pieced to- 
gether by scanning the area ahead. 

The electronic cane shown on 
this page uses the radar-like echo 
return principle to detect down- 
wards steps. The user has the ad- 
vantages of a conventional cane, 
but instead of tapping the ground 
with it 


holds it just above the 


ground. By adjusting a control in 
the handle he listens for a signal 
with an earphone. When the cane 
passes over the edge of a curb, 
there is a warning whistle or tac- 
tile signal. General Dynamics Elec- 
tronics Corp. is the manufacturer. 
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Air-cushioned materials handling 

News that the “air-car” principle 
will be adapted to industrial materials 
handling comes from Clark Equipment 
Co. of Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Clark has been licensed to use the 
Glide-Air system developed by Doug- 
las Aircraft Co. in California, which 
uses a jet of high pressure to keep 
the load off the surface and eliminate 
friction. First two applications (ex- 
pected on the market next year) are 
a “rollerless conveyor” and a “wheel- 
less pallet.” The conveyor will use the 
air pressure to put a layer of air under 
a load. In the case of the pallet, air 
pressure will keep both pallet and 
load from touching the floor. With 
both applications, horizontal move- 
ment will be provided by an operator 
pushing the load along from behind 
with little effort, or by a mechanical 
device like a simplified overhead con- 
veyor line. 


Versatile coating reflects heat 

A young U.S. company, Thermo- 
Chem Corp. of Penndel, Pennsylvania, 
has brought out an aluminum coating 
that is flexible, reflective, and has good 
resistance to cracking and abrasion. 
Its first commercial application is in 
a welder’s glove, combined with terry- 
cloth. But it is also being tested for 
other uses: upgrading low-cost filter 
cloth and urethane foam; increasing 
the thermal efficiency of asbestos in- 
sulation; reinforcing ceramic fibers at 
high temperature. 


“‘Free-piston” aerosol 

A basically different kind of pressur- 
ized container for viscous products, 
called MiraF lo, has been developed by 
American Can Co. of New York. Its 
novelty is in the fact that it has a 
loose-fitting polyethylene piston inside 
which keeps the propellant gas from 
mixing with the contents and enables 
an unusually high percentage of the 
product to be expelled (97%, the com- 
pany claims). Also unlike conven- 
tional aerosols, the container will dis- 
pense viscous products in any position. 
Suggested uses: for pharmaceuticals 
and cosmetics, foods (e.g. sauces and 
spreads), printing inks. 


“Toning up” cattle in winter 

A South African company, National 
Chemical Products, has developed a 
formula called Rumevite for improving 
the condition of cattle during the dry 
winter season. The product stimulates 
the animals’ rumenal activity, and 
hence their appetite, so that they eat 





BUNN machine ties any shape 
or size 10 TIMES FASTER 


A Bunn Tying Machine cuts time 
and costs wherever there’s a volume 
bundling job to be done; in offices, 
factories, publication firms, letter- 
shops, warehouses, supermarkets, 
bakeries, laundries, retail stores. 


Ties mail, packages, cartons, roasts, 
newspapers, laundry, towels, cans 
—a Bunn Tying Machine ties vir- 
tually anything. 


Adjusts automatically to various 
package shapes and sizes. . . pro- 
duces a neat, tight, slip-proof knot. 
The average unit tying time is 1% 


This slip-proof, tamper-proof knot 


seconds—a speed which cannot be 
matched by even the fastest hand 
tiers. 


Anyone can operate a Bunn Tying 
Machine. No experience or training 
needed. 


Wheels easily from one location to 
another. Plugs into any outlet. 


Little or no maintenance. 


Free illustrated brochure explains 
how you can cut your tying costs. 
Use the handy coupon below. No 
obligation. 


always says, “Tied by Bunn.” 





PACKAGE TYING MACHINES 
for over half a century 
8. H. BUNN COMPANY 


Export Department: 
10406 South Western Avenue, Chicago 43, Illinois 
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FREE BROCHURE 


B. H. BUNN CO., Dept. 1m-101 


10406 S. Western Ave., Chicago 43, II! 


Please send free brochure which illustrates how we 
may cut costs with a Bunn Package Tying Machine. 


Name 
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TURIN, Italy — High stacking in 
extremely narrow aisles by Yale 
Warehousers increases storage 
capacity in this plastics factory 
which supplies components for Fiat 
and Lancia automobiles. Not only do 
these compact, maneuverable Yale 


@ Yale makes the world’s most complete line 
of petrol, LP-gas, electric, diesel and hand lift 


trucks. 


@ All Yale industrial lift trucks are uniformly 
high in quality, wherever they aremanufactured. 


@ All Yale materials handling equipment is 
available in the currencies of the free world. 


@ For further information contact your Yale 
sales and service representative, located in 


principal cities of the werld. 


ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
YOU'LL FIND THE PRODUCTS 
OF YALE & TOWNE! 


Warehousers save warehouse space 
but time and money too. They assure 
you of fast, efficient, dependable 
movement of goods. Ask your near- 
est Yale sales and service represent- 
ative how Yale trucks can reduce 


your handling costs. 


STOCKHOLM, Sweden — Yale’s 
pneumatic-tyre petrol truck at the 
Scania Vabis plant quickly loads 
truck cabs on this unique over-the- 
road carrier. Yale lift trucks easily 
keep up with fast shipping schedules 


} —help to move goods to market to 


meet delivery dates. 


YALE 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS 


YALE & TOWNE 











The YALE & TOWNE Mfrg. Co., Chrysler Bidg., New York, U.S.A. YALE & TOWNE 
international inc., Promotion and Service of International Sales, Zug, Switzerland. 
Manufacturing Plants: Velbert Rhid., Germany + Wednesfield Staffs., England + Phila., Pa., U.S.A. 
Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK—Saint-Ouen, Seine, France + Milan, Italy + Barcelona, Spain 
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more dry grass and digest it better. 
It is made from a combination of urea 
with phosphate, protein, carbohydrate, 
trace minerals, and spray-dried mo- 
lasses fermentation solubles. 


Liars, beware! 

A pocket-sized lie detector from 
Japan is being exported at $12.50 per 
unit “in lots of more than 300.” Tran- 
sistorized and battery-powered, (22.5 
volts), the Deceptograph measures the 
change in a person’s pulse, breathing, 
and blood pressure caused by the 
“mental commotion” of telling a lie— 
or just thinking a lie. Taksi Kiki- 
Kogyo Ltd. of Tokyo make the unit; 
Chuo Sangyo K. K., Tokyo, export it. 


“Most powerful” computer 

Ferranti Ltd. of the U.K. is putting 
into production its Atlas computer, 
said to be the most powerful such ma- 
chine in the world. Costing nearly $10- 
million with peripheral equipment, 
Atlas can perform about a million 
simple operations per second, roughly 
300,000 more complex ones. It gets its 
great speed from three essentially new 
features: (1) a fast-carry adder cir- 
cuit, (2) a fixed store which is able to 
hold frequently-needed data and from 
which information can be extracted 
much faster than from existing com- 
puters, (3) an automatic supervisory 
system. The first unit is to be installed 
at the Nat. Inst. for Research in Nu- 
clear Science at Harwell. 


Plastics for planes 
Two examples show how 
plastics can be used to advantage in 


recent 


airplane construction. The gyroplane 
shown above, made by Avian Aircraft 
Ltd. of Georgetown, Canada, has a 
body made of a polyester-glass com- 
bination called Reinforced Hetron. Its 
chief virtues: strength, light weight, 
resistance to fatigue, fire-retardant 
properties. Plastics also eliminated 
expensive tooling and panel work on 
the multiple-curved surfaces of the 
fuselage. Meanwhile, in Sweden, what 
is claimed to be the first Fiberglas- 
reinforced plastic undercarriage has 
been produced by AB Malmo Flygin- 
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t takes a big company to handle giant-sized jot like making a z 
generator It takes a precision-minded, quality 


onscious company 


transistors. And it takes a well-managed, smooth-running 
s this type of organization 


organization 
Quality since 1875 


Large or small if it’s electrical Toshiba manufactures products of the 


uniformity and reliability to meet the exacting standards demanded by world 


TOKYO SHIBAURA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. Tokyo, Japan 
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Developed jointly by Mitsui and Ceylon industry, the fast-growing 
Associated Rubber Industries, Ltd., in its first year accounted for 50% 
of the bicycle tire and tube sales in Ceylon. 


JOINT ENTERPRISES. The investment of Japanese 
capital and technical skills in the manufacturing of 
rubber products in Ceylon is another example of how 
Mitsui joins with local industry to promote economic 
growth. As one of the world’s largest trading com- 
panies, Mitsui knows that joint ventures can save 
local outlay of foreign exchange and speed industrial 
development. 


DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS. All of Japan’s quality 
products are available through this big trading com- 
pany. It maintains close contact with hundreds of 
leading firms to give you quotations based on an 
intimate knowledge of the current market. 


GLOBAL TRADING NETWORK. There are 40 Mitsui 
offices in Japan and 73 offices and affiliated com- 
panies in trading centers around the world. They can 
answer your questions. Perhaps Mitsui can lower 
your cost of doing business with Japan. 


the world trades with Japan through MITSUI 


MITSUI « co, trp. 


Tokyo, Japan (MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD. ) 
P.O. Box 822 Tokyo Central Cable: MITSUI TOKYO 


dustri for use on an experimental light 
plane, the Stol MFI-10. Tests showed 
the undercarriage to stand up well to 
the stress of landing on rough ground, 
besides providing a smoother ride on 
the ground. 


ae. 
< 


Large shapes cast from nylon 

Polymer Corp. of the U.S. has an- 
nounced a new process for casting 
large nylon shapes, which it says will 
be competitive with metal and sub- 
stantially reduce costs of fabricating 
the plastic. The process, called mono- 
mer casting, converts liquid monomer 
directly to the finished shape at tem- 
peratures far below the melting point 
of the final part. No pressure is neces- 
sary. The nylon and a catalyst are 
poured into a mold and cast much as 
metals are cast in a foundry. Large 
parts weighing 360 kg. have been 
made at a cost of $3 to $5/4 kg. 








the authority 
on fastening 


everything 
you need 

to fasten 
anything 
with screws! 


APEX SCREWDRIVING TOOLS 


If you drive thousands of screws a day, or 
just a few... 

If you drive many types and sizes of screws, or 
just one 

If you use manual or power tools to drive 
screws 

.. . Then you can reduce your fastening costs 
by using Apex screwdriving tools, designed 
specifically for your work. The most complete 
line of screwdriving tools is listed in Catalog 
30-C .. . write for your copy. 


The APEX Machine & Tool Company 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
Riverdale Sta., Box 54, Dayton 5, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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lowest cost tractor in the ee N:p. class 4 


o 


oO 


.S 


SERVICE ACCESSIBILITY 


... years ahead engineering gives fast, easy access to major 
components to cut repair and replacement labor time. Com- 
pared with a competitive crawier of the same class, the C-6 
saves 7 hours on a radiator replacement, 5 hours on a drive 
sprocket, 6 hours for an engine change, 17 hours on recoil 
system replacement. Every hour cut from downtime means 
more productivity and lower operating cost. 


PROVEN POWER TRAIN 


... every component, the GM 6-71 engine, Allison Torqmatic 
Drive and Euclid planetary final drive, are job proved for long 
service life and efficient performance. Parts and service are 
readily available everywhere. 


LOWER ENGINE PARTS COSTS 


. . individual engine parts... pistons and rings, liners, 
connecting rods, etc. ... are lower in cost... up to 72% less. 
And a complete engine replacement from fan to flywheel 
costs only half as much in the C-6! 


1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. : 
EUCLID (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED + Newhouse, Lanarkshire, Scotland & 





Owners in every area of the 
world have found the C-6 to 
be an outstanding performer 
on a wide range of work.. 
from smal/ clearing or 
grading jobs to the biggest 
mining and construction 
projects. Have a Euclid 
dea/er show you how the 
C-6 can improve production 
and reduce costs on your 
work...he has facts and 
figures proof! 


onttte, 
= 





PUBBLIALIT-emma[] 012 © 


THE MOST 

DEPENDABLE 

JET SERVICES 
PLUS 

ITALIAN 

CHARM 


An extensive network of services 

linking Europe, North and South America, 
Africa, Asia, and Australia, 

with regular direct flights 

and well-timed connections. 


The fastest, most modern 
and comfortable jetliners: 
SUPER DC-8 JET AND CARAVELLE JET, 
powered by famous Rolls-Royce engines. 


Plus... 
ALITALIA offers you 
A» an exclusive service renowned 
if % and appreciated throughout the world: 
' the WINGED ARROW SERVICE 
y, which adds to your trip 
é a unique atmosphere 
of Italian elegance and charm. 
Your Travel Agent is an expert: 
call him today and let him plan 
your next trip by ALITALIA 


ALN VAM MAN zz 
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WORLD PHILIPS 
FEDERATION OF 
INDUSTRIES 


©2-7-4 
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On every continent, in all free countries of the world ... work a total force 
of more than 225,000 Philips people. These people make the separate 
units for research, production and sales. They work directly for the Philips 
World Federation of Industries. This complex of industries extends 
throughout the world. Each company is autonomous and plans its own 
programme to adapt, manufacture and market Philips products. The people 
are men and women of a hundred different nationalities, heterogeneously 
yet harmoniously, working together in this ‘tron world, a world deeply 
indebted to electronics. They are international Philips people who con- 
stantly exchange information to keep up to date on markets, techniques 
and on an incredible variety of products. This spirit of co-operation helps 
them guide established and newly emancipated markets - and countries, 
securely; create industry, opportunity and stability - with their expe- 


rience, confidence and thought 


A Philips aim towards 
stability now and 
security for the future 
- as is witnessed 
by their wide scope 
of products and their 
world-embracing activities 


PHILIPS 
ee 
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Cost-Control Accounting: A 


The mechanics of cost control are relatively simple. But for it to 


succeed management must re-examine some basic attitudes. 


IN COMPANIES that do not gather 
cost data, management has only a 
vague idea of how much it costs to 
operate each section of the com- 
pany, or which supervisors are do- 
ing a good job of controlling costs. 
If the company makes more than 
one product, management does not 
even know how much each product 
costs to make. 

There are—surprisingly—plenty 
of companies that do not collect 
this essential information. On the 
other hand, many companies that 
have well-conceived, even elaborate, 
cost-gathering systems use the data 
only for historical purposes. 

Certainly historical cost figures 
can be put to good use. They at 
least provide a basis for product 
pricing or bidding on contracts; 
they come in very handy when in- 
vestment in new machinery is be- 
ing considered. Still, a cost-gather- 
ing system is only a jump, a big 
jump perhaps, but still only a jump 
away from a cost-control system. 

Why do not more companies try 
to control After all. there 
proved accounting techniques 
that can put cost control en a sys- 
tematic 


costs? 
are 
basis. In name, however, 
‘cost accounting” is being replaced 
by “responsibility accounting” or 
“responsibility reporting’”—imply- 
ing a dynamic management func- 
rather than a traditional ac- 
counting function. 


tion 


1. Why It Lags 


On the right is outlined a typical 
cost-control reporting system of a 
small U.S. metalworking company. 
It was designed by the interna- 
tional public-accounting and man- 
agement-consulting firm of Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co. It is a good 
example of how one company set 
out to control its significant costs. 
It can also be used to point out some 
of the misconceptions which cause 
cost control to lag. 

Cost control undoubtedly offers 
a great reward to companies 
who are concerned about high la- 


56 


bor costs. Note that the cost report 
of the punch-press foreman is al- 
most completely devoted to labor 
costs: direct labor, rework labor, 
indirect labor, overtime premium 
payments, supervision expense. In 
fact, only two non-labor elements 
are included: operating supplies 
and spoilage. This company obvi- 
ously places great stress on control- 
ling labor costs. 

In contrast, managements in 
many nations think of labor almost 
fixed cost—a sort of “over- 
head” expense they cannot do much 
about. Paternalistic traditions con- 
tribute to this attitude. And in 
many cases, social security laws 
and practices give management lit- 
tle leeway in controlling labor ex- 
pense. Management has a natural 
tendency to throw up its hands. 

Yet under these circum- 
stances, cost-control reports can be 
a useful tool. In company 
there are important areas of con- 
trollable expenses besides produc- 
tion labor. Such things as materials, 
supplies, tools, spoilage, and rework 
costs might be of immense impor- 
tance. Remember, cost-control re- 
ports can be concerned with any 
elements that will help the manager 
to do a better job. 

¢ Delegation — Another reason 
why cost-control reporting is not 
more widely used: It requires 
delegating authority. Many chief 
executives simply do not believe 
in delegating any real responsi- 
bility—even on the middle man- 
agement level, much less the su- 
pervisor level. Yet for cost control 
to work, it must operate on the 
level where costs are actually 
incurred. This means extending 
responsibility for costs down to the 
operating foreman’s level. 

One excuse often given for not 
delegating is that lower-level man- 
agement is unqualified to wield 
responsibility, or to carry out 
sophisticated cost-control meas- 
ures. No doubt this is a problem. 
But experts in management theory 
contend that human beings tend 


as a 


even 


every 


to exhibit responsibility only when 
given a certain freedom of action. 
In other words, the only way to 
test the theory of delegating is to 
delegate. 

A practical suggestion was re- 
ported by INTERNATIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT in April (“For Foremen, a 
Big Change’). One U.S. com- 
pany, preparing to install a “re- 
sponsibility reporting” system, 
drastically reduced the number 
of foremen—from 45 to 10—to 
create a first line of management 
of exceptionally high caliber. 
Salaries paid these “section man- 
agers’, as they are now called, are 
double the old foreman’s rate. And 
each section manager has two pro- 
duction assistants to perform rou- 
tine tasks such as keeping track 
of time cards and seeing that ma- 
terial is on hand. 

¢ Organization—A third reason 
why cost-control reporting is not 
widely used follows from the lack 
of delegation—-which is a good 
sign of a confused organizational 
structure. A cost-control report- 
ing system must be directly re- 
lated to organization. This means 
that the organization chart must 
be more than decoration on the 
general manager’s wall: It must 
show an actual chain of command 
as logical as a military chart pro- 
gressing downward from general 
to lieutenant. 

The general principles of or- 
ganization are well known, and are 
not difficult to apply. Every man 
must know his specific responsi- 
bility. Every man must have only 
one boss. Levels of management 
must be formed out of logical 
groupings of activities (either 
geographical or functional). The 
best way to test an organization 
is to put into writing the specific 
duties and responsibilities that go 
with every job on the chart. 


ll. Consider the Chief 


To understand the importance 
of organization in practical terms, . 
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Neglected Technique 


consider the chief executive who 





has become aware of a bad situ:- 


ABC Company 


: ‘agar ty inting sses 
tion in regard to mounting lo Income and Expense Statement 


in form of scrap. He can complain 
all he wants to, but unless ther: Year To Date 

‘ maciie Actual Gain (Loss) 
is a clearly-defined responsibility 


—a er i ale $1,610,000 $20,000) Net Sales 

for scrap loss, he w ill find it ex 1'243'500 (9,000) Cost of Sales 0 ane 

ceedingly difficult to improve the 6.900 (6,900 Manufacturing Cost Var ances 197 

situation. 600 500) Gross Profit 
Perhaps the crucial test of an 





Selling, General and A 
organization comes when the chief Engineering 


executive is ready to retire. It is 





a classic situation in the world to- 
day: The dynamic businessman 
who built a thriving enterprise 
with his own hands, so to speak, 
keeping his business records “in Year to Date 
his hat,” comes face to face with Actual Gain (Loss) 
this question, “What will happen 10 3 y 
to my business when I leave?” 32000 2,500 Plant man’s Office 
Responsibility reporting offers 10.000 Tool and Die Snes 
him an excellent point of depar- 566,800 1) Production Control 
ture. To install a cost-control sys- 72,500 5 Ineduction 
22'509 Purchasing” euality Contro| 
sonnel weaknesses, to come to ——_ , 


ean onsite. CCelvin , Stor 
$710,500 6,900) 8, stores, and Ship, ing 
Total 


tem, it is essential to assess per- 


terms with the problems of dele- 
gating authority and organizing 
along logical principles 


lll. Holding Back 


In some cases, management may 





ABC Company 


Production Department 
Dene aoe. Se Gone Conon D. F. Colhart, Superintendent 


because of misconceptions. Fo. . 
; Cost Report 
cost control to be most effect ve, 


it should be combined with some Year to Date 
. mn ] (LOSS) 
sort of budget system. Then ac Actua Gain(Los 


tual expenditures can be compared $ Se $ oo emrigeney 
. on eae J 10 Shearing and 

with budgeted figures, prov iding 49 500 1,100 Screw Machine 
Drill Press 








one measure of management per- 
formance. 

Nevertheless, management 
should not hold back on cost re- 
porting because of a reluctance to 0. A. Belforth, Fore 
go into budgeting, or related tech- 
niques such as standard costs and 


ABC Company 


Punch Press Departmens 
man 


Cost 
Year to Date Report 
work measurement. It is quite Actual Gain Loss) 
practical for cost reporting to op- $ 87,500 Current Month 
erate without budgets. A manage- 4,000 400) Actual Gain (Loss) 
ment expert might insist that only 14,800 rework Labor $15,600 (1.200) 
with budgets can you have true Overtine aot a ( 150) 
mium £,9U n 
; Supervision 1,300 90 
that creates cost “awareness” is f perating Supplies , £90 
worthy of management’s attention. age ,000 
( ) ge pe mes Other 1400 
__ 650 
$24,000¢ 


cost control. But any technique 


Neither should a company avoid 
cost reporting because it does not Total - 
“RESPONSIBILITY REPORTING” : 
begins at the foreman’s level and pro- 
gresses upward. At each level, only 
controllable costs are included. 
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iS YOUR INDUSTRY 
LISTED HERE? 


Abrasives 

Aeronautical 

Automotive 

Brick and Tile 

Ceramic 

Cement and Concrete 

Cosmetic 

Disinfectants 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Electroplating 

Enamel 

Engraving and 
Electrotyping 

Feed Stuff, Mineral Feed 

Fertilizer 

Food 

Glass 

Insecticide and Fungicide 

Laundry 

Leather 

Lithographing 

Linoleum and Floor 
Covering 

Lubricant 

Match 

Metallurgical 

Metal Working 

Oil Cloth 

Optical 

Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Pharmaceutical 

Photographic 

Porcelain Enamel 

Plastics 

Pottery 

Printing Ink 

Pyrotechnic 

Refractories 

Rubber 

Shade Cloth 

Soaps 

Textile 

Veterinary Remedies 

Welding Electrodes 

Wall Paper 








FRE E ! 20-page book 


lists all Harshaw Chemicals 
available for export. 


WRITE TODAY 
OR YOUR COPY 


HARSHAW 


CAN SERVE YOU! 


Harshaw produces chemicals = 
thousands of them-for these 
and many other industries 


Here are typical Harshaw Products 


CERAMIC — Ceramic Colors for pottery, glass and 
porcelain enamel decoration—Uverite (Frit Opacifier) 
— Antimony Oxide —Tin Oxide — Nickel Oxide — 
Chrome Oxide Green—Cadmium Sulfide — Liquid 
Bright Gold. 


PAINT, VARNISH, AND PLASTIC —Noaphthenate 
Driers and other Metallic Soaps (Linoresinates, Octa- 
sols, Resinates, Soyates) -- Cadimum Lithopones — 
Pigments—CP Cadmium Pigments— Mercury Cadmium 
Pigments—Antimony Oxide—Organic and Inorganic 
Dry Colors and Dispersions—Vinyl Stabilizers. 


ELECTROPLATING —Nicke! Salts: Sulfate, Chloride, 
and Carbonate—Nickel Anodes—Cadmium Oxide— 
Bright Nickel Electroplating Processes. 


CATALYTIC PROCESSING — Preformed Catalysts 
—Boron Trifiuoride—Hydrofluoric Acid—Nickel For- 
mate—Rufert Nickel Catalyst Flakes (for vegetable 
oil hydrogenation). 


MISCELLANEOUS — Hydrofluoric Acid —Ammonium 
Bifluoride—Miscellaneous Fluorides—Copper Chloride 
—Copper Oxide—Copper Naphthenate — Cobalt 
Sulfate and Carbonate—Manganese Carbonate— 
Cadmium Oxide—Synthetic Crystals (Optical, Scin- 
tillation, Electronic). 


Shipment of the products listed above is at present 
subject to the availability of raw materials. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 E. 97th STREET + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: Harshaw-Cleveland 





have a lot of separate depart- 
ments, each with its own foreman. 
Suppose the punch press foreman 
in the illustration also supervises 
shearing and slitting machines, 
screw machines, and drill presses. 
In that case, there would be four 
separate reports, keeping cost fig- 
ures separate for each operation. 
The same principle holds for a 
man in charge of, say, advertising, 
publicity, sales and trade fair pro- 
motion. 

¢ Product Costing—As with 
budgets, cost-control reporting 
does not have to be coupled with 
product costing. But if you are 
going to install a management re- 
porting system, you might as well 
make it a multi-purpose system. 
Regardless of the accounting sys 
tem a company uses, it should bs 
possible to “break out” costs for 
pricing products and evaluating 
inventory. 

With responsibility reporting, 
which conforms to the manage- 
ment organization, the simplest 
way to identify product costs is 
to use code numbers. And costs 
must be assigned to products on 
the lowest level where they occur 
in the organization—for the most 
part, this will be at the foreman 
level. 


IV. Helping the Foreman 


An important point to note is that 
management reports should deal 
only with “whole costs.” Operat 
ing managers should not be both- 
ered with the problems of pro 
rated costs, or with such things as 
depreciation, taxes and insurance 
Fine points of accounting should 
be left to the company accountant, 
controller, treasurer, or whatever 
he is called. The problem is to 
design a system that meets the 
dynamic needs of operating man- 
agers, but which also produces the 
figures needed for historical rec- 
ords and other accounting pur- 
poses. 

e At the Source—A mistaken no- 
tion is that foremen must fill out 
their own cost reports. On the con- 
trary, cost reports should be pre- 
pared by a company’s accounting 
section. And it is a good idea to 
take foremen on a tour to see how 
source records are collected and 
processed. 

Labor costs, for instance, might 
derive directly from each de- 
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Ripping tough material 


= . 
Pete 1 OF 


« of ee ; oe 


MODEL TS-260 

13.8 m®? (18 cu yd) heaped 
230 horsepower 

Weight: 20.775 kg (45,800 Ib) 


= 
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Boosts your nmmaghatn 3 ways 
Weer your work 


From ditching to dam there’s an Allis- 
right size .. . with 
a perfect combination of performance features to pro- 
vide peak production continuously. Every Allis- 
Chalmers motor scraper offers you Full Power ad- 
vantages in every phase of the earth-moving cycle. 


Chalmers motor scraper just the 


1. ALL-HYDRAULIC POWER .. . designed to improve 
loading, hauling and spreading. In the cut, positive 
hydraulic down pressure at the cutting edge means 
fast, smooth loading even in hard-packed materials. 
On the haul, double-acting hydraulic steering speeds 
hauling and turning. On the fill. twin telescoping hy- 
draulic cylinders provide fast, positive ejection of the 
entire load 


2. KON-TORK DIFFERENTIAL . . . automatically con- 
trols torque to each drive wheel . . . positive traction 


keeps the TS-260 moving through the toughest ter- 


rain. When one wheel begins to slip or spin, KON- 
TORK transfers power to the wheel on firmer footing, 
keeps the TS-260 moving 


3. EFFICIENT ENGINE POWER with Allis-Chalmers 
economical 16000 diesel engine. This modern power 
plant with controlled turbulence delivers 230 horse- 
power at 2,000 rpm. More than 13 horsepower per 
struck meter (17 per struck yard) of capacity . . . over 
13,500 kilos (30,000 pounds) of rimpull in first gear 
Allis-Chalmers modern combustion system delivers 
more power from less fuel 


In addition to the TS-260 shown above, Allis- 
Chalmers 7.65 m? (10-cu-yd) TS-160 and 23 m? (30- 
cu-yd) TS-360 motor scrapers also feature these 3 
outstanding advantages. For complete information, 
consult the Allis-Chalmers Construction Machinery 
Distributor in your area, or write us. 


S-CHALMERS INTERNATIONAL, Department MD1061, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


BUILDERS OF MACHINERY SINCE 1847 


- ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Move ahead with Allis-Chalmers... power for a growing world 


Excavating and loading 


Crushing rock 


Making cement 





small or large.. 


NORANDA 
TUBES 


will meet your 
requirements 


From Noranda’s wide selection of tubes—in- 
cluding Arsenical Admiralty, Aluminum Brass, 
Cupro Nickel and duplex combinations— you 
can choose exactly the right tube that will best 
combat the corrosive conditions in your particu- 
lar operations. This, plus Noranda’s rigid quali- 
ty control and thorough inspection techniques, 
assures you of longer and more efficient con- 


Courtesy: American Standard Products (Canada) 
ltd., Kewonee Ross Products. Type “BCF" heat 
exchanger for lubricating oil coolers, engine 
jacket wofer coolers ond woter heaters using 
waste steom 


Lorge surface condenser for 
thermal power plants. 


Courtesy: Condenser Service & Engineering Company Inc, 


denser and heat exchanger operations. What- 
ever your needs—simple retubing or other 
requirements—they are best served, in every 
respect, by Noranda. For complete details, 
technical handbooks, price and delivery, please 
address your enquiries to: Export Department, 
P.O. Box 1238, Place d’Armes, Montreal 1, 
Canada. 


—  Noranda Copper and Brass Limited 


Montreal, Canada 
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partment’s time cards; tool and 
supply costs might come from rec- 
ords maintained by the stockrooms; 
material costs might be supplied by 
the purchasing department. The 
source of each cost figure depends 
on a company’s internal organiza- 
tion. 

e Assistance—Companies often 
find that foremen need assistance in 
interpreting their reports. One 
method of offering assistance was 
recently described by Factory mag- 
azine: At the U.S.A.’s Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Co., full-time “cost co- 
ordinators” are assigned to each 
big department or group of small 
departments. 

These coordinators help the fore- 
men to analyse their costs, and to 
locate areas where costs might be 
reduced. They are staff men with 
no direct authority—the foremen 
retain their full responsibility for 
controlling costs. 

¢ Based on Budgets—The Honey- 
well company bases its cost-control 
system on budgets. To help foremen 
write better budgets, the company 
is instructing them in the charac- 
teristics of each expense item. But 
Honeywell has already discovered 
one of the joys of delegating cost 
responsibility — operating foremen 
tend to set tighter limits in their 
budgets than would production 
engineers or other “outsiders.” 
Honeywell once set budgets for its 
foremen. 

Honeywell has a rule that a supe- 
rior can challenge the budget of a 
manager under him, but he cannot 
change the budget without the 
manager’s consent. Budgets are dis- 
cussed twice a month—once to 
cover the next month’s budget and 
once to compare the previous 
month’s actual expenses with the 
budgeted figures. A foreman’s in- 
terest in cost control is in direct 
proportion to the interest shown by 
his superior. 

¢ Income Control—In a big com- 
pany, responsibility reporting can 
be adapted to profit-and-loss re- 
sponsibility. This is the best way 
to control decentralized opera- 
tions. But it is important to con- 
fine income reports to executives 
who have actual responsibility 
over profits. Likewise, cost report- 
ing is confined to managers who 
have responsibility for—and con- 
trol over—the costs they are re- 
porting on. @ 








TOLEDO SCALES that |PRINT 
Complete Weight Records 
for You... 
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.. - THE ANSWER to prevent 
“guesswork” and errors in cost control! 








Human errors in reading, remembering and 
recording weights are eliminated with Toledo 
Printweigh ‘‘400”’ Scales. They’re the surest 
way to satisfy your requirements for weight 
records that are complete and indisputable. 

Weights are printed in full figures, even 
when unit weights are used. Choice of printing 
on 8%” x 11” forms, or on tickets; also on 3 
strips. Weight data may be transmitted | BENCHSCALE PORTABLE SCALE 
electrically for recording on remote adding or 
other office machines. ““Memory”’ feature o 
available for printing weight data, even after FLOOR SCALE 
load is removed. 

Toledo Printweigh ‘400’ Scales give new 
flexibility and efficiency in weighing . . . to 
cut costs, guard quality, prevent profit-steal- 
ing weighing errors. Ask your Toledo repre- 
sentative for the full story on Printweigh 
Scales, or WRITE TODAY FOR BUL- | Toledo Printweigh® Scales are 
LETIN 2017. TOLEDO SCALE, Division | inctuding ‘Built-in Hopper, Tank 
of Toledo Scale Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio, | Qvs;hetd Track and Motor Truck 


U.S.A. iMustrated above 














““MISFIT’’ SCALES MULTIPLY COSTS 


Scales can become “misfits” as a result of changes in plant layout, materials 
handling, inventory controls, value or quantity of materials weighed. If this has 
happened in your plant, the results can be costly. For example: weighing errors 
production bottlenecks, materials handling inefficiencies. Be sure your scales 
are adequate for the job. Ask your Toledo representative about a scale adequacy 
check in your plant, or send for the Toledo Weight Fact Kit. 


| TOL ED  ieighine Systems 
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urturing the Creative Man 


A popular legend holds that every management executive should 
be “creative’”—constantly producing bright, original ideas. Filling 
every job with a truly creative person, however, would probably 


lead to chaos. 


ARE CREATIVE PERSONS nonconform- 
ists? Is there any relationship be- 
tween intelligence and creativity? 
Does the 


laboratory 


scientist in a company 
common 


company 


have more in 


with a poet or with the 
president? 

It is now possible to give tenta- 
tive answers to questions such as 
these about one of man’s most elu- 
sive attributes. But creativity can 
not yet be predicted; its recognition 
than 


about 


achievement rather 
What is known 
from studies of 
undisputedly creative people of rec- 


rests on 
potential. 
creativity comes 
ognized accomplishment writers, 
architects, mathematicians, re- 
search scientists. 

¢ Business Problem— Does crea- 
tivity in its highest sense have any 
meaning for management? 

The problem of 
business has been highly exagger- 
ated in recent years. In the U.S.A., 
“creative executive” 


creativity in 


is widely and 
loosely used to describe an effective, 
dynamic with 


as opposed to the dull, 


manager, bursting 


new ideas, 
plodding “organization man.” 
Management’s problem, however, 
is not to foster greater creativity in 
a high level of creativity 
is not desirable even in many top 
management jobs. 


every job; 


Rather manage- 
ment’s problem is to foster a high 
level of performance from persons 
in creative situations—a company’s 
“idea men.” They may be research 
engineers, special staff advisors, ad- 
vertising 


practitioners, or execu- 


tives charged with planning and 


policy. 


1. The Creative Man 

Much of the research into crea- 
tivity has been sponsored by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
a philanthropic organization estab 
lished by the late Andrew Carnegie, 
the famous steel tycoon. In a recent 
report, the Carnegie foundation re- 
viewed what is known 


now about 


creativity 
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The U.S.A.’s Institute of Per- 
sonality Assessment and Research 
(at the University of 
has identified three 
ativity: 

1. An the inner 
state of the creator. Into this cate- 
gory fall 
poets, abstract painters. 

2. A that 
externally defined need or 
with the creator little of 
himself to the Engineers, 
inventors, research scientists are in 


California) 
kinds of cre- 


expression of 


composers, novelists, 


creative act meets an 
goal, 
adding 
result. 


this category. 

3. A personal creation that meets 
the demands of an 
Architects 
example. 

Now the question can be asked: 
the 
laboratory 


external situa- 


tion. classic 


are a 


Does scientist in a company 


have more in common 
with the poet or the company presi- 
dent? The evidence points strongly 
to the poet. Creative people of all 
types have many traits in common. 
«Common Traits 
little interest in small 
details, in the practical or the con- 
Rather 
with meanings and implications. 
They tend to have the same 
values. When tested for their con- 


Creative peo- 
, 

ple show 
crete. they 


are concerned 


cern with aesthetic, economic, 
litical, 


po- 
religious, and theo 
values, highly creative 
people of all kinds show a marked 
disdain for economic values. In this 
respect, the research scientist obvi- 


social, 


retical 


ously has more in common with the 
poet than the company president. 

Creative people share another 
trait that is probably not possessed 
by most businessmen. Their strong- 
est values and theo- 
retical—values that are considered 


are aesthetic 


to be in conflict. This is interpreted 
to mean that individuals 
are more able than most people to 
give expression to opposite sides of 
their nature: to reason and to pas 


creative 


sion, to both science and art. 
«Two Questions—Is there any 
relationship between creativity and 


way: All 
reasonably 


intelligence? Put it this 
architects are 
But 


judge, 


intelli- 
gent. as far as psychologists 
highly 
more intelligent 
merely competent architects. 


can creative archi- 


tects are no than 

Are creative people nonconform- 
ers? The Carnegie report says Yes 

but their nonconformity lies in 
the realm of ideas rather than be- 
seldom emotion 
ally unstable, sloppy, or Bohemian. 


havior. They are 
“The truly creative person,” the re- 


port states, “is simply independ- 


ent.” 
ll. His Working Habits 


“The time clock is 
meaningless to a truly creative per- 


idea of a 


son,” the Carnegie report says. “At 


times he may appear to be doing 
times he 


without 


nothing at all; at other 


may work for 24 hours 


eating or sleeping.” His affairs may 


seem to be in a sta 


of perpetual 
disorder. 

Morris I. psychologist 
who has studied industrial research 
chemists, 


Stein, a 


says that highly creative 
men seem to know when to be dis- 
ciplined and when not. They do not 
“attack” a rather they 
tend to become part of the prob- 
lem, “sensing its forces and follow- 
ing its 
the 


solve itself. 


problem ; 


leads.”” Instead of solving 


problem, they let the problem 

Less creative workers seem more 
oriented toward quick achieve- 
ments. They try to achieve a syn- 
thesis early, but then keep checking 
back, retracing their steps. In the 
long run, they are less efficient, and 
less likely to achieve brilliant solu- 
than the who 
slowly at first, marshalling his re- 


tions, man moves 
sources, then finally moves quickly 
to a solution. 

¢ Conflict—The industrial scien- 
tist often is in conflict with his 
environment, Stein sug- 
Scientific creativity, he be- 


business 
gests. 
lieves, occurs only when the scien- 
tist is fulfilling his professional role 
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BOAC makes me feel I’m the only Mrs. Smith 


Like my friends said, they take just as much trouble over the little things as the big ones, Nothing is too 
much trouble. And everyone is so thoughtful and attentive. If you haven't flown a lot, you’re more 


than ever glad to be treated like a somebody. Which you are, of course. And BOAC never forgets it. 


You’re someone special by it ()- A- ( 


ON LUXURY FIRST CLASS, LOW-COST TOURIST OR ECONOMY CLASS SERVICES 
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Wherever moving metals 
meet...reduce wear with 


FRICTION 
PROOFING 


Wynn's Friction Proofing is not an oil, 
not a lubricant, but an exclusive metal 
conditioner which reduces friction be- 
tween moving metals by chemically 
smoothing and = the surfaces. 
Packaged for automobiles and trucks, 
tract and farm equipment, ships and 
boats, industrial machines and tools. 
mut the Free 


mation and name 
t nearest Distributor write to 


WYNN’ s FRICTION PROOFING INTERNATIONAL, S.A. 


t Fiftr t., Azusa, California, U.S.A 


WYNN S FRICTION PROO'ING INTERNATIONAL, S.A. 


vijnsstraat, Antwerp, Belgium 





—when a chemist, in other words, 
is acting as a chemist. 

3ut a chemist cannot carry out 
his professional role without fulfill- 
ing another role: he is also an em- 
ployee, he may have administrative 
duties, he certainly must live with 
other people under the same cor- 
porate roof. His social role involves 
the acceptance of tradition; his pro 
fessional role involves the question- 
ing of tradition. 

The successful research worker 
is able to reconcile this conflict; he 
does not interpret, say, pressure 
to dress decently as an attack on his 
professional competence. 

eWhat is Needed—Generally 
speaking, scientists are more crea- 
tive when they feel slightly uncom- 
fortable about their work. They are 
often forced to creativity by a con- 
dition of intellectual uncertainty. 
But too much uncertainty—anxiety 

-inhibits creativity. “What is 
needed then,” the Carnegie report 
says, “is enough uncertainty to 
stimulate innovation. but enough 
security to offset the anxiety.” 

How can management create a 
situation that contains both high 
uncertainty and high security? Re- 
searchers are now investigating 
this problem, and the answers to 
date are not simple. There are sev- 
eral sources of security and insecu- 
rity. And what is a source of se 
curity to one man may be a source 
of insecurity to another. 

One person, for instance, may 
have a good deal of inner se- 
curity, but he may not generate 
many ideas from within. He may 
find his source of inspiration in his 
work: the problem itself may chal- 
lenge him to creative action. Or col- 
leagues may raise questions which 
have the same effect. (But note that 
highly creative people do not usu- 
ally respond to “brain-storming” 
in groups or other artificial means 
of stimulating creativity. 

Another man may be highly 
aware of conditions of uncertainty 

he may even feel anxiety about 
his work. But he may find needed 
security in reassurances and sup- 
port from colleagues or superiors. 

Until clearer guides to nurturing 
creativity are available, manage- 
ment would do well to heed Tho- 
reau’s “he hears a different 
drummer. Let him step to the music 
which he hears, however measured 
or far away.”® 





Contact your closest 
CUTLER-HAMMER 
representative 
for more information 


AFRICA 


Cevgt-—Mensndiin, Box 538 
Biagini 
Union of South Africa— 
Johannesburg, Box 584 
R. T. Urquhart & Co. (Pty) Ltd 
Federation of Rhodesia and Katanga 
Province, Republic of the Congo— 
Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, Box 580 
R. T. Urquhart (Central Africa) Ltd 


MIDDLE EAST 


Israel—Tel-Aviv, Box 632 
Joseph Roszgold & Co., Ltd. 
Lebanon—Bierut, Box 4294: 
The United Engineering Co 
Turkey—!stanbul 
Suhey! Decan & Company 


FAR EAST 


Australia—Camperdown, N.S.W., Box 21 
Electric Control & Engr. Ltd. 
Ceylon—Colombo, Box 1061 
The British Electric Co., Ltd 
ae ~~ Crown Colony—Hong Kong, 
Box 24: Yu Tung Tai Ltd 
sopan— Ons Ku, Tokyo, 36-4,1-Chome, 
1ofu-Minemachi 
i tai Automatic Control Company 
Korea—Seoul, Box Kwanghwamun 3 
Korea Industrial Corporation 
Philippines—Manila, 510 Romero Salas 
Ermita, W. A. Chittick & Co., Inc 
Singapore— 12 South Quay 
Mechanical & Combustion Engr. Co 
Taiwan—Taipei, 93 Chung Shan Road 
North, Section 2 
Wm. Hunt & Co. (International) Inc 


EUROPE 


Austria—Salzburg, Franz Josef Strasse 3 
Austronik G. M. B. H 
Belgium— Brussels, 
4 Rue de L’Association 
Bureau Technique International 
Brussels 4-62 Rue Joseph I! 
Metal Industries Europe, S.A 
Brussels 14, 
1026-1048 Chaussee de Louvain 
Ets. Henkart, Van Veisen & 
Laqureux, S.A 
France—Montreuil (Seine), 
39 Rue Francois Arago, Societe des 
Comptoirs Imex-France, S.A 
Germany—Munchen, 
Nymphenburger Strasse 164 
Omni Ray Gm 
Italy—Milano, Box 3988 
Bay &C.S.p A 
Genoa, Corso Andrea Podesta 12-1 
Coraima 
Netherlands—Haariem, 
Mauritsstraat 5-7 
Bureau Technique International 
s Gravenhage, Spui 27 
Metal Industries Europe, S.A 
Voorburg, Paradysstraat 92, 
Rk. ce. 
Sueten— Stockhoim, S:t Ereksplan 7 
B. Impuls 
Sache any Harjedalsgotan 138 
Teleinstrument, AB 
Switzerland—Zurich, Dufourstrasse 56 
Omni Ray Ag. 
United Kingdom—Bedford 
Brookhirst Igranic Ltd. 
vane Kingdom—Keighliey, Yorks 
S. F. Limited 


NORTH AMERICA 
Canada—2300 Lawrence Avenue East, 
Scarborough, Ontario 
Cutler-Hammer Canada Limited 
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At Sociedad Migta Siderurgia Argentina, 
a.self-charging, blast furnace where automatic 
~ control of charging operations produces 


optimum results. 


A motor ora blast furnace... 
Cutler-Hammer controls it better! 


In this Argentine blast furnace, the proper materials 
in the proper amounts, all in the proper sequence 
are delivered to the furnace bell—automatically. 
Working with an engineering firm, Cutler-Hammer 
control system engineers planned the whole elec- 
trical control system. 

Whether you want a simple motor starter or a 
complex control system, Cutler-Hammer has the 
products and the knowledge to do a better job. 

The Cutler-Hammer representative nearest you 
can supply you with standard control items or 
work with you in planning a complete electrical 


control system. Get in touch with him soon. 


WHAT’S NEW? ASK.. 


New size 00 
starter. 

New addition to 
Cutier-Hammer 
three star line. 
Makes complete 
line available. 
Like all standard 
Cutler-Hammer 
starters, the new 
size 00 is highly 
resistant to 
corrosion. 


CUTLER- -HAMMER 


Cutler-Hammer International, 270 N. 12th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Cable address 
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CUTLER-MILWAUKEE 





fast jet cargo 
service to the 
four corners 
of the world 





It will pay you to utilize Lufthansa’s fast, frequent 
jet flights between Germany and North America, 
Germany and South America, Germany and the 
Near, Middle and Far East. Unexcelled Supercargo 
Service. Expert handling, lowest possible rates. 
For complete information and space reserva- 


tions consult your Cargo Agent or Lufthansa. 


LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN (iRLEINE S 
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What to buy? 


When to buy it? 


An Approac 


LONG-TERM purchas 


Can Save money 
service bought 

The negotiations mus 

ing. And management must keep a 
sharp eye on changing interna- 
tional busine 


Talk 


term buyin omes nat 


onditions 

abo merits 

time whe lanagement e\ 
under pressure to red 

Just 

transferring 

onto purchasing 


company depart- 


ments, which have proved in recent 


vears that more sophisticated buy 


ing and 


tect 


inventory 
important ec 
¢ Controversy 
about 


agrees the worth 


the possibility—of long-term pur 
Potential] 


or surpluses . € 


chase contracts shortages 


irrency instabil- 
ity, frequent war 

S Ip 

buying decisions more 

the U.S.A., where 


ing controversy 


and unreliable 


and demerits of long-term 


some businessmen ¢all it the 


to b be 


buying, 
“lazy 


man’s way and quite a few 


suppliers view the mounting inter- 


est in long-term living as “just 


another cycle of price pressure” 
the age-old practice of putting the 
thumb screws to the vendor. 

Nonetheless, buving 


which includes various tec hniques 


contract 


called term contracts, stockless pur 
chasing, blanket buying, and the 
like) is growing. And Dr. Clyde T. 
Hardwick, 
at Detroit 
sultant 
zine, 


Professor of Economics 
and a 
We ft k 


can be 


[ niversity con- 


to Purchasing maga- 
believes it 
provided 
met. 


* Three 


successful 
certain conditions are 
questions The  pur- 
chasing manager who would like to 
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How to buy it? 


shape a long-term buying program 
should ask himself three questions 
The first is: What kinds of prod- 


services lend themselves t 


icts or 


ong-range buying? 
Here, 
s how 


adaptability to 


according to Dr. Hardwick, 


experienced buyers rate 


long-term buying: 
SUITABLE 

Bulk raw materials 

Standard production items 

Electrical supplies 

Maintenance supplies 

Chemicals and solvents 

General repair services 

Standard printing, forms 

Maintenance, spare parts 


UNSUITABLE 


Highly technical components 
Specialized usage items 

Quantity and price unknown 
Articles of varying specifications 
Low volume items 

Highly competitive price items 
Elaborate printing 

Custom-made or job items 


The second question that must be 
answered is: What economic condi- 
this kind of buying? 
Here are a few of Professor Hard 


wick’s 


tions favor 


suggestions: 


FAVORABLE CONDITIONS 
Rising prices 
Scarcity of materials 
Level or stable market 
Predictable demand 
Reputable supplier 
UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS 
Falling prices 
Government-controlled market 
Unstable market 
Potential supply difficulties 
Changing orders and specifications 


Finally: What negotiating argu- 
ments can be developed to secure 
the cooperation of the supplier? 
“Negotiation,” says Dr. Hardwick, 
“is the payoff.” To help 
make a wise decision on long-range 
buying, the purchaser ought to con- 
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himself 


h to Long-term Buying 


negotiating “ruil g” 
must the 


buver in 


sider several 

First, he 
market conditions. 
formed of 
nomic expectations will be best pre 


anticipate 
The 
market trends and eco- 
pared to commit his company to a 


term agreement of three, 
twelve months. 

Second, the purchaser’s proposi- 
tion must be practical. It 
take in 


cumstances 


must 


account the seller’s cil 


regarding time and 


place; the agreement must “have 


relativitv’” both to the buyer’s and 


the supplier’s needs'and problems. 


Third, he must be flexible in his 
choices of long-range buying tools. 
He must be prepared to introduce 


new products at new times with 


new suppliers. He shouldn’t be com 


mitted unalterably to his supplie: 
for all time 


The 


arguments to persuade suppliers to 


buyer must develop strong 
take part in long-term agreements 
These should stress: 

The 
single 
of repetitive bid-taking 

The 


periodic 


mutual advantages 


negotiating session 
economy of consolidating 
needs into a single, quan 
tity-type contract. 

The Savings t the 
salesman time and effort. 

The knowing 
what share to expect for the period 


desirability of 


under contract 


The advantages of planned 


warehousing and scheduled deliv- 
eries. 

The opportunity to fit long- 
term orders into the supplier’s total 
production thus taking 
advantage of slack periods or open 


schedule, 


capacity. 

Long-term agreements should be 
tool to strengthen a 
company’s supplier relations, not as 
a weapon to pressure him. @ 


used as a 





EVERYTHING FOR 

FORCED HOT WATER 
HEATING ....HE WORLD’S 
MOST COMPLETE LINE 


The B&G Hydro-Flo forced hot water heating system offers most 
efficient and economical performance. Water can be circulated at 
any temperature between its freezing and boiling points; hence 
variations in heat loss can be most accurately compensated for. 
BOOSTER PUMP 
This is the key unit of a B&G 
Hydro-Flo System. Engineered 
for compactness, silent opera- 
tion and years of service, this 
electric pump circulates boiler 
water for heating the house. 
Precision manufacturing 


Where water is the heating medium, a large proportion of 
radiant heat is furnished...an essential to comfort. The small 
piping of the modern forced hot water system requires a minimum 
of space and can be most economically installed. The system is 
readily adaptable to zoning for better temperature control. 

The B&G emblem on forced hot water heating equipment is 


methods translate good design 


into superior product. 


UNIVERSAL PUMPS 
Specially designed and built 
for larger forced hot water 
heating systems. Universal 
Pumps are distinguished 
by quiet, vibrationless 
operation and can be in- 
stalled without flexible con- 
nectors or noise dampeners. 


COMPRESSION TANKS 
In a forced hot water sys- 
tem, expansion of heated 
water is taken up by the 
tank, which provides a 
cushion of compressed air 
against sudden pressures. 
On closed systems, the 
tank develops sufficient 
pressure to prevent boiling. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE AND 
DESIGN DATA 


known everywhere as a symbol of quality.. 


.a natural result of 


continuous effort to improve product and service. 


FLO-CONTROL VALVES 
Prevent circulation of hot 
boiler water when heat is 
not needed. Whenthe pump 
starts, the Flo-Control 
Valve opens, permitting hot 
water to circulate through 
the system. When the pump 
stops, the Valve closes pre- 
venting gravity circulation. 


AIRTROL SYSTEM 
Prevents air accumulation 
in hot water heating sys- 
tems. It consists of two 
units—the Boiler Fitting 
and the Tank Fitting. Their 
combined function is to 
trap air in the compression 
tank and prevent its return 
to the boiler and radiation. 


WP 


RELIEF AND 
REDUCING VALVES 
Relief Valves are offered in 
a wide range of capacities 
which permit close match 
ing to the boiler load. Avail- 
able in standard units and 
A.S.M.E. units. Reducing 
Valves are offered for high 

and low pressure. 


SERIES 1522 PUMPS 
Extensively used to raise 
water pressure and has 
many industrial applica- 
tions. Amazingly quiet be- 
cause both pump and motor 
have long bronze sleeve 
bearings—flexible coupler 
also aids in dampening 
noise. 


MONOFLO FITTINGS 
These fittings permit the 
use of a single pipe to act 
as both a supply and return 
main. They connect the 
risers to the main; assure 
proper water diversion in- 
to heating units, regardless 
of position in the system. 


INDIRECT WATER HEATERS 
Available in storage and 
tankless types for water-to- 
water and steam-to-water 
heat transfer. ‘“‘WU” Heater 
illustrated offers big capac- 
ity in small units—equip- 
ped with B&G Booster for 
pumped boiler water circu- 
lation. 


=) BELL & GOSSETT 


EXPORT DIVISION, Dept. GV-25 
Midland Park, New Jersey, U.S.A., Cables: Morlopumps 
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Protection... 
through Steel 


Steel plays a vital part in protecting a nation from natural 
calamities ... typhoons, floods, etc., and is a basic com 
ponent in contributing to a country’s progress. In agriculture, 
fishing, or industrial progress—wherever human civilization 
flourish, man depends on steel. The Japan Iron & Steel Ex- 
porters’ Association conscientiously strives for the export of 
the finest in Japanese steel products to all the friendly nations 
of the world. Japanese steel mills installed with modern equip 
ment and employing the latest processes, today produce large 
quantities of high grade steel... steel! to assist you in building 
a better world. 


JAPAN IRON & STEEL EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Head Office: 16, 3-chome, Kayabea-cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. Cable STEELEXPASS TOKYO 
Overseas Offices 


Indic 
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In recent times, no other country in the world 
has undergone such o rapid industrial ex 
pansion as Japan. For the past eight yeors, 
the show-window for this remarkable industrial 
development has been the bi-annual Osaka 
International Trade Fair. Since 1954, the 
amount of business contracted here has soared 
more than 18 times between 26 countries. 
Truly Jopon, as never before, offers new 
horizons for world traders... at the 1962 


Tsu Osaka International Trade Fair. 


OTH 

2 OSAKA 

‘ INTERNATIONAL 
> TRADE FAIR 


April 5— 25, 1962 


For information, write to: 


OSAKA INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR COMMISSION 


Uchihonmachi, Higashi-ku, Osoka, Japan 
Cable Address: “NIPPONFAIR OSAKA” 
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NOTHING DIGS TRENCH LIKE A TREN 





ggihiai dl 
TOUGH 
PRODUCTIVE and 


No other type of excavating machine digs trench with 
such precision as the modern, full-crawler-mounted, 
wheel-type trencher —the trencher originated and 
perfected by The Cleveland Trencher Company. 

Look again at that picture. This Cleveland is digging 
in the middle of a sidewalk in a commercial area, work- 
ing within inches of plate glass windows, hydrants, 
poles, etc. No other excavator approaches the accuracy 
of a trencher in conditions like this. 


No other excavator digs to such accuracy of line, width 
and grade — no deeper or wider than necessary. This 
precision saves costly cubic yards of sand, gravel or 
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other backfill, minimizes repaving expense, eliminates 
all excess spoil handling. The trencher safely places 
the edge of a trench within a few inches of walls, poles, 
trees, etc. and flush with curbs, pavement and other 
surface obstructions. 


The continuous-type trencher leaves straight, clean, ver- 
tical-wall trench ready for immediate installation of pipe, 
tile or conduit, or pouring of concrete for building foot- 
ings. It produces trench of all kinds, for all types of end 
uses — produces it better, faster and at lower cost. 


Investigate now the profit potential of a modern trencher 
—a fast, dependable, accurate Cleveland Trencher. 


TRENCHER 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO., 20100 ST. CLAIR AVE., CLEVELAND 17, OHIO, U.S.A | CABLE ADDRESS: TRENCHER 
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good things come in small packages! 








Especially Valvair’s Mini-King low-cost, miniature four- 
way valve...ideal for control of small double-acting 
cylinders and similar devices! 


Valvair’s Mini-King is remarkably compact...a mere 
27g inches wide—4 inches high... 3714 ounces light! 
And, it's lightning fast, too. Valvair ingenuity provides 
4-way action with a standard Speed King pilot and a 
pressure-balanced shuttle in the lower body. Shuttle, 
stainless steel pilot plunger, piston and spring—are 
the only moving parts. Here’s both performance and 
built-in multi-million cycle dependability! 


Pilots built to JIC standards...2 point mounting... 
15-140 psi pressure range...'4 in. NPT ports... 
solenoid coils guaranteed against burn-out for the life 
of the valve, for ac or dc, most voltages... optional 
integral junction box and manual over-ride. . . Valvair’s 
Mini-King offers them all! For better performance—at 
lower cost—put this mighty midget to work on your 
equipment—soon! 


For more information, write for Bulletin FL-61. Address Dept. 
IMD-1061, Bellows-Valvair, Division of IBEC, S.A., 25 Route Des 
Acacias, Geneva, Switzerland. In Great Britain and the Sterling area: 
Bellows-Valvair Limited, Edgemond Ave., Tyburn, Birmingham 24, 
England. 


Bellows -\/alvair 


Bellows-Valvair, Division of IBEC, S.A., Geneva, Switzerland 
Bellows-Valvair Limited, Birmingham, England 
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INTERNATIONA NAENENTS Recommended Reading 


NEW BOOKS } 


JOINT INTERNATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS VENTURES, edited by Wolf- 
gang G. Friedmann and George Kal- 
manoff, is a comprehensive guide to 
this popular form of foreign invest- 
ment. It discusses problems of own- 
ership, management, and relations with 
government. A special legal section 
covers alternative forms of corporate 
organization, tax aspects, anti-trust. 
Case studies are included. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y. 571 pages, $15.00. 


Five monographs — in individually 
bound volumes—have been added to 
the MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHI- 
TECTURE series, covering the works 
of Louis Sullivan, Walter Gropius, 
Richard Neutra, Oscar Niemeyer and 
Eric Mendelsohn. George Braziller 
Inc., 215 Park Avenue South, New 
York 3, N.Y. Each volume: | 
$4.95. 


28 pages, 


PASSENGER LINERS, by Laurence 
Dunn, will tell you all about today’s 
ships—routes served, year of construc- 
tion, tonnage, speed, accommodations, 
and general descriptions of the vessels. 
There’s a world index of passenger 
ship owners and builders. John de 
Graaf, Inc., 31 East 10th Street, New 
York 3, N.Y. 476 pages, $20.00.... 
Also from de Graaf: The TANKER 
DIRECTORY OF THE WORLD 
1961, edited by Leonard G. Fay, de- 
scribes every tanker in operation up 
to January 1961. 304 pages, $12.00. 


What is the single most valuable qual- 
ity an executive can have? Should 
“job satisfaction” be a goal in it- 
self? How do you get people to mo- 
tivate themselves? These and other 
questions are answered in DEVELOP- 
ING COMPETENT SUBORDIN- 
ATES, by James Menzies Black. 
American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 
128 pages, $4.50. 


En Espanol: A new series of McGraw- 


Hill books in Spanish has been 
launched with the publication of Pro- 
fessor Charles P. Kindleberger’s Eco- 
nomic Development, under the title 
DESARROLLO ECONOMICO. The 
second book in the series will be 
DESARROLLO INDUSTRIAL by 
Murray D. Bryce and the third DI- 
RECCION DE EMPRESA by Pro- 
fessors Harold Koontz and Cyril 
O’Donnell. Others scheduled for pub- 
lication in 1961 are: INGENIERIA 
ELECTRONICA by John D. Ryder; 
ELECTRONICA BASICA by Bernard 
Grob; LO QUE TODO SUPERVISOR 
DEBE SABER by Lester R. Bittel; 
and MATEMATICAS APLICADAS 
PARA INGENIEROS Y FISICOS by 
Louis A. Pipes. . . . Films too: Mc- 
Graw-Hill is also offering films and 
filmstrips on employee relations, secre- 
tarial training, selling methods, and 
industrial and personnel administra- 
tion with Spanish sound tracks and 
captions. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


fl DIRECTORIES, REFERENCES | 


The 1961 Yearbook of JAPAN’s 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
provides information on markets, ex- 
ports, and production, plus technical 
developments. Also a directory of 
producers, exporters, and trade associ- 
ations. Tokyo Foreign Service, Cen- 
tral Post Office Box 1157, Tokyo, 
Japan. 300 pages, $4.00. 


The tenth edition of the HANDBOOK 
OF CHEMISTRY, edited by Norbert 
A. Lange, provides facts, formulas, 
descriptions to help solve chemical 
problems. There are sections on ele- 
ments, inorganic compounds, analyti- 
cal, physical, and industrial chemis- 
try. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
1,969 pages, $9.00. 


INTERNATIONAL  BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY OF ECONOMICS—printed in 
French and English—lists important 
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economic studies made throughout the 
world in 1959. Subjects covered: 
economic activity, agricultural and in- 
dustrial production, prices and mar- 
kets, money and finance. UNESCO, 
Palace de Fontenoy, Paris 7°, 
560 pages, $10.00. 


France. 


WORLD AVIATION DIRECTORY, 
Summer 1961, edited by Marion E. 
Grambow, lists aviation companies 
and their officials—including the mis- 
sile/space industries—throughout the 
world. American Aviation Publica- 
tions, 1001 Vermont Ave. NW, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 1134 pages, $13.00. 


New guidebooks to Japan for Euro- 
pean travelers: PARLEZ-MOI DU 
JAPON, in French, and JAPAN- 
KLEINER REISEFUEHRER, in Ger- 
man, present a broad picture of the 
country-—past and present. 
Travel Bureau, No. 1, 

Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, 
160 pages, $2.00 each. 


Japan 
l-chome, 
Tokyo, 
Japan. 


The TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT 
ON EXCHANGE RESTRICTIONS 
—1961, published by the IMF, dis- 
cusses latest developments in exchange 
practices, convertibility, multiple cur- 
rency practices, bilateral and regional 
arrangements, advance deposits and 
Capital payments, and surveys the ex- 
change systems of the member coun- 
tries. International Monetary Fund, 
19th and H Streets. NW, 
D.C. 393 pages. 


Washington, 


| REPORTS, PHAMPHLETS j 


THE ENGINEERS BOOKSHELF 
(Product Engineering, July 3, p25) 
is a detailed bibliography of technical 
books for the design engineer. $0.50. 


TOP TEN PLANTS OF 1960 AND 
1961—a package of two Factory mag- 
azine reprints— provides data on 20 
outstanding U.S. plants: size, materi- 
als handling, roof construction and 
insulation, parking areas, employee 
facilities, and other features. $0.35. 


turn the page 





NTTROGEN—a special report by the 
editors of Chemical Week (Aug. 26, 
p33)—reviews rising world nitrogen 
production and its effect on world 
trade, and the chemicals and fertilizer 
industries. $1.00. 


(For copies of the above McGraw- 
Hill reprints, write to The Editors, 
INTERNATIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT, and your request will 
be forwarded to the publica- 
tion in question.) 


IBM IN FRANCE, by Boyd France, 
examines in detail the role that the 
French subsidiary of this office ma- 
chine manufacturer has played review- 
ing its management, marketing, tech- 


nology. National Planning Assn., 1606 
New Hampshire Ave., NW, Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. 108 pages, $1.00. 


The QUARTERLY REPORT ON 
SWEDEN provides useful information 
on business, marketing, and advertis- 
ing developments. Report #2 features 
consumer spending, chain store ex- 
pansion, growth in textile imports, car 
advertising, new products and adver- 
tising and selling campaigns. Wilh. 
Anderssons Annonsbyra AB, Kungs- 
gatan 74, Stockholm, Sweden. Annual 
subscription: $1.00, 6 Sw. Kr., 7/-sh. 


The Ford Motor Company will send 


you their GUIDE TO CUTTING 
TRUCK COSTS—a handbook of 
helpful information designed to save 
time and money. Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., U.S.A. 


Establishing business headquarters in 
the U.S.2, THE GUIDE TO LEAS- 
ING SALES OFFICES OR DISTRI- 
BUTION CENTERS IN NEW YORK 
CITY—printed in nine languages— 
offers basic financial facts about of- 
fice space, services performed by real 
estate brokers and office designers, and 
outlines leasing procedures. Floor 
plans included. Williams & Co., Inc., 
15 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Personal Business 3o™ 


Big business in sailboats . . . 


Sailors in the U.S.A. this past summer witnessed 
the flowering of one of the most phenomenal booms 
in pleasure-boat history. For this year the Alcort 
Sailfish and Sunfish came into their own as perhaps 
the most popular one-design classes ever. 

Few experienced sailors sneer for long at the 
performance of these tiny, plastic-hulled craft. Their 
planing hulls give them great speed—as high as 24 
km/hour. The Sailfish—about four meters long and 
the first of the species—sells in the U.S. for about 
$400 with nylon or Dacron sails. It still leads in 
popularity, but now the slightly larger Sunfish is 
gaining fast. Instead of Sailfish’s flush deck, it has a 
well to put your feet into and is not quite so apt to 
tip over (both are easy to right alone, and most 
skippers spend some time in the water). It costs 
about $467. Incidentally the builder sells knock-down 
kits for home assembly—at a good saving. 

The boom has made Alcort Inc. of Middlebury, 
Connecticut, U.S.A.—sole manufacturer save for a 
Canadian licensee—the latest success story in Ameri- 
can leisure-time industry (page 4). Rushing to fill 
orders, Alcort predicts a growth rate of 30% yearly. 


. - » big businessmen in sailplanes 


Thanks to gliding, more and more British business- 
men are getting away from it all by spending much 
of their weekends in detached airborne solitude, re- 
ports the magazine Business. 

Like sailing, this is a sport that can be enjoyed at 
almost any age, is considered reasonably safe, and 
you don’t have to be a millionaire to indulge in it. 

Average cost of gliding lessons—in England— is the 
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equivalent of $110, which includes membership in a 
club. A top-performance sailplane can be bought 
for about $4,200, but most people make use of the 
club gliders. 

The beauty of gliding: “It’s exhilarating . . . it’s 
third-dimensional, and no two flights are the same.” 


The last word: at work and play 


; Ae OE i) 
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Executive chairs like this, tilting back like airplane 
seats, have headrests and matching footrests. From 
Drabert Soehne, Minden-Westfallen, West Germany 
. . « Electrically-heated socks may be the answer to 
the winter sportsman’s prayer. Made of a mixture of 
wool and nylon, their “tiny warming wires” are 
heated by two six-volt batteries in a case carried at 
your waist. Available—without batteries—from Tay- 
lor Sales Co., Wayne, Pennsylvania. About $15.00 
in the U. S. . . . American shooters can now buy a 
launcher that will hurl beer cans or other containers 
(preferably empty) high into the air for informal target 
practice. $23.50, from A. M. Johnson & Co. of 
Silver Springs, Maryland. 





Business ata Glance 





U.S, Business Trend 


The midsummer lull hardly left a dent in the 
business index at left, and some observers are 
touting a new boom — even a “super-boom.” 
Good omens abound: some easing of unemploy- 
ment, the steel pick-up (see below), rising new 
orders and inventories, record personal income 
(consumers appear interested in the new 1962 
autos), fewer business failures, rising defense 
outlays. Yet so far, prices have remained stable, 
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U.S. Foreign Trade 


Exports showed a slight upturn in June-July if 
you take normal seasonal variations into ac- 
count, For the year to date they are running at 
an annual rate 3% above the record 1960—right 
in line with businessmen’s expectations (page 
19). But there are recent signs of a slowing in 
foreign sales, owing perhaps to moderation of 
the boom in Europe. Meanwhile, there is little 
doubt that imports, which have been dragging, 
will be moving up smartly. 
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One Year of Scrap Prices in the U.S.A. 


Percent 
Yearly 
Change 


+16.1% 
+21.9 
+ 4.3 
+ 47 
+13.6 
+ 20.0 


Sept. 


$36.00 
39.00 


June 


$35.00 
37.00 
.245 26 


Mar. 


$35.00 
34.00 
.225 


Dec. "60 


$27.00 
25.00 
.220 
.200 
-100 
118 
.09 
085 
.03 
.078 
11.00 


Year Ago 


$31.00 
32.00 
235 
215 
110 
125 
10 
095 
.04 
.083 
11.00 
.063 0F7 — 2.9 
10 10 —50 


data: Purchasing Week 


Steel, #1 hv, divd Pittsburgh, ton 
Steel, +1 hv, divd Chicago, ton 
Copper, +1 wire, dir buy, fob NY, Ib. 
Copper, (hv) & wire mix, dir buy, fob NY, Ib. .225 .245 .205 
Brass, light, dir buy, fob NY, Ib. -125 15 115 
Brass, hv yellow mix, dir buy, fob NY, Ib. 15 18 14 
Alum (cast), mixed, dir buy, fob NY, Ib. -10 10 .095 
Alum (sheet), old clean, dir buy, fob NY, Ib. .095 .095 .09 
Zinc, old, dir buy, fob NY, Ib. .03 .035 .025 
Lead, soft or hard, dir buy, fob NY, Ib. .07 , 07 .07 
Rubber, mix auto tires, divd Akron, ton 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Rubber, synth butyl tubes, East, divd, Ib. .058 
Polyethylene, clear, dir, NY, Ib. -065 


hy—heavy melting grade; divd—delivered; dir—buy-dealers’ buying price 











The Scrap Market: A Bustling Barometer of Business 


The scrap market is cherished by many 
as a barometer of business, counted on 
to signal the trend ahead of time. 

The U.S, steel scrap price is by far 
the most important indicator. The price 
swings can be volatile, moving up and 
down widely in a bustling market made 
by many dealers alert to the slightest 
change in the business weather. For a 
few months now the market has been 
bullish, sensing the pick-up in the steel 
industry and in the economy generally. 


But there is one worry: Dealers feel 
that demand overseas (where much 
U.S. scrap is sold) is weakening, and 
may drop further. Jron Age magazine 
reported last month that shipping con- 
gestion in Japan has reduced interest 
in U.S, steel scrap for the present, and 
recent reported offers from European 
buyers have been. at lower price levels, 

Copper and brass scrap also reflect 
the overall trend, but tend to react 
more to the suppiy situation of the 
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primary metal. And as the table above 
indicates, lead and zinc scrap suffer 
the same price weakness as primary 
(IM—Sept.,p15). Aluminum scrap be- 
haves much like new metal — virtually 
static prices, but with some under-the- 
table price-shading (especially to buy 
ers overseas who buy much of it). 

Polyethylene scrap price weakness 
is undoubtedly part and parcel of the 
world’s mounting excess capacity of 
this and certain other plastics, 
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Silver relief? New gold? Some experts 
believe the unusually large shipments 
of silver arriving in Europe from Pek- 
ing will slow the drain on U.S. Treas- 
ury stocks (IM—Sept, p3), now down 
to less than 198-million grams. About 
85-million grams have arrived in Eu- 
rope this year compared to 56.7-mil- 
lion for all of last year. Some experts 
also predict that the Communist 
Chinese are preparing to sell gold on 
the London Market. (Some gold sold 
this year by Moscow may have been 
on Chinese account.) 


Free tools: Vocational trade schools in 
developing countries are receiving out- 
dated U.S. machine tools free of 
charge. The tools are gathered from 
laboratories and shops in the U.S. by 
Technico, a two-year old, non-profit 
foundation which “adopts” and equips 
schools in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 


Your change, sir! International air 
travelers leaving the U.S. who need 
francs, lire, D-marks, sterling, can au- 
tomatically get $4.70 worth from a 
machine by putting in a $5-bill. Thirty 
cents is the charge for using this new 
electronic change-maker which han- 
dles six different currencies. 


New energy for steel: The coal indus- 
try is delighted about a new use for 
its product. Powdered low-volatile 
coal can replace coke successfully as 
a blast furnace fuel, according to Na- 
tional Steel Corp. of the U.S.A. Steel- 
men see it as a new contender in the 
growing fight between oil and gas for 
steel’s energy market. 


Captive fizz: A new ultrasonic ma- 
chine made by the Electronics Assist- 
ance Corp. helps to keep the “fizz” 
in soft drinks longer. It drives “en- 
trapped” air out of the bottle before 
capping by use of high-frequency 
sound waves. 


Feeling the squeeze: Philips Lamp of 
the Netherlands (IM—NMar. p23) re- 
ported a 13.5% decline in earnings 
in the first half of 1961 despite sales 
up by 2.7% to a record 2,114-million 
guilders. The reason: heightening com- 


petition in Europe, especially in sales 
of TV sets which Philips says have 
“fallen short of the planning” in sev- 
eral countries. 


Nigerian flour: Southern Star Ship- 
ping Co. has completed arrangements 
with the Nigerian government, and 
U.S. government and private investors, 
to build the country’s first flour mill at 
a cost of $4-million. 


Four-wheel-drive: Ferguson Research 
Ltd. of Britain has produced the first 
prototype of a radically new, four- 
wheel-drive station wagon, brainchild 
of the late Harry Ferguson. It’s de- 
signed as a safe and comfortable 
family car in the £1,000 class. Inter- 
esting feature is the stepless hydraulic 
transmission, simplified to either for- 
ward or reverse. First cars will ar- 
rive in the showroom in late 1963. 


Local talent: India, long dependent on 
foreign technical experts to prepare 
project reports, is now using more 
Indian personnel. The state-owned 
National Industrial Development 
Corp. recently set up a nucleus Tech- 
nological Consultant Bureau, staffed 
by specialists in process and product 
design. 


Tin-Plated competition: A new thin- 
ner tin plate costing 15% less than 
standard tin plate is on the market 
from two major U.S. steel producers 
—and aluminum producers, who 
claim they now control the U.S. citrus 
juice can market, have taken note. 
The price difference between the new 
and the old plate has forced aluminum 
producers to lower prices 7% to 9%. 


Talented transistor: Radio Corp. of 
America has a new transistor which 
handles up to 40% of the jobs now 
done by more than 2,000 units. RCA 
claims it is the closest thing to a 
“universal transistor,” and is intro- 
ducing it this month to commercial 
and military markets. Price: about 
$12 in production quantities. 


More information retrieval: Informa- 
tion for Industry, Inc. has ordered 
production of a new desk-sized in- 


Last-Minute Memos 


formation retrieval system designed ‘to 
store and reproduce printed informa- 
tion. The system, indexed manually, 
stores, relocates and displays 500,000 
pages of data on a single 121-meter 
scroll (see “Technology”). 


Money for Latin America: Geneva’s 
IMEF Bank, heeding the Alliance for 
Progress’ call for European investment 
in Latin America, has set up a private 
bank in Panama, the Swiss-Pan Ameri- 
can Bank, to “forge an immediate 
link between private European capital 
and Latin America’s business com- 
munity.” The bank starts with a capi- 
tal of $1-million (see p21). 


From Italy to Russia: Italy’s A. Triulzi 
Co. will soon ship Russia a $220,000 
die-casting machine to make cylinder 
blocks for the new Soviet mass pro- 
duction car. 


From Central America: First loans 
from the Central American Develop- 
ment Bank will probably favor the 
chemical and textile industries, par- 
ticularly those specializing in products 
not presently turned out in the four 
member countries. . . . In El Salvador, 
Esso and Shell oil companies may 
soon win approval to merge their 
original projects for separate oil re- 
fineries into a single one to be known 
as “Refineria de Acajutla, S.A... . 
A major fertilizer plant, owned by 
Fertica Co. of El Salvador, will be 
built in Costa Rica. 


Buy Japanese: Here is what the Japa- 
nese Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry might do to protect 
Japan’s machinery business: (1) oblige 
Japan buyers to give priority to Japa- 
nese goods; (2) revise laws to increase 
exports; (3) provide semi-government 
financing to help machine tool build- 
ers sell products to domestic customers 
on a deferred-payment basis. 


Soup for Mexico: Campbell Soup Co. 
(annual sales $516-million) is build- 
ing a “multi-million-dollar” condensed 
soup plant near Mexico City. The 
plant will begin operating in 18 
months under the company’s newly 
established Mexican subsidiary, 
Campbell’s de Mexico, S.A. de C.V. 
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Carding, spinning, dyeing, weaving, 
printing .. . every textile process 
needs, and is better for... Shell. 
‘Oxitex’.. . safe-to-handle chemical 
lubricants, water-soluble through 

all stages. ‘Dielmoth’... wool 
mothproofing to outlast the garment 
itself. ‘Nonidet’ and ‘Teepol’... 
super surface-active agents. ‘Oxitol’ 
glycol ethers ... for use in dyeing 
and printing. Xylenes and ethylene 
glycol for synthetic fibre manufacture. 
Shell and textiles go together... 

the better for all of us. 


In industry and agriculture BSeimenciielo 





BUSINESS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD DEPENDS ON BURROUGHS 


The French gramophone company 
DISQUES BARCLAY reports trom 
Paris on the Burroughs Sensimati 








“BURROUGHS SENSIMATICS KEEP ACCOUNTING 
COSTS DOWN DURING RAPID GROWTH PERIOD” 


‘“‘In four years our business has increased five- 
fold to over 5,000 retail accounts. To keep pace 
with the volume of paperwork which resulted, 
we had three Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machines installed, This enabled us to modern- 
ize our accounting procedures. Since then, our 


ADS 
r\\ SAN MIGUEL BREWERY, Inc. reports from Manila, 
“Our Burroughs Sensimatic accounting ma- 
chines virtually eliminated overtime accounting 
costs. This alone saves us 3,000 pesos each year.” 


Burroughs 


original staff has easily been able to process all 
accounts even during the peak winter months. 
Burroughs Sensimatics are keeping accounting 
costs to a minimum during the company’s rapid 
growth period.’”’ M. Colas, Chief Accountant, 
Disques Barclay, Paris, France. 


BANCO REFACCIONARIO DE JALISCO reports 
from Quadalajara, ‘‘We process checks twice as 
fast now, thanks to our Burroughs Sensimatic 
accounting machines.”’ 





CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN—The Burroughs representative in your area 
would be pleased to discuss with you the newest accounting techniques 
to help you adapt Burroughs cost-cutting accounting systems to your 


business. For his address, consult your directory or write to: Burroughs 


Corporation 


International Division, Detroit 32, U.S.A 

















